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THE CAVE DWELLERS 


By WILLIAM SAROYAN 
A Play in 2 Acts 


“The Cave Dwellers records the adventures of some penniless people who 
are camping out on the stage of an abandoned theatre that is about to be 
pulled down for a housing project on the East Side. One who calls herself 
‘the Queen’ is the ruin of a former actress. “The King’ used to be a cele- 
brated clown. “The Duke’ was once a prize-fight champion. “The Girl’ 
(she is too young to have been famous at anything) is a homeless, fright- 
ened wretch who comes in off the streets. Don’t expect a plot or a conclu- 
sion from Mr. Saroyan. He is not the man to write with a slide-rule. But 
expect more humor, grace, innocence and improvisation than he has put 
into one piece since the halcyon days of “The Time of Your Life’ (1939). 
Although food is scarce and the cold is congealing, Mr. Saroyan’s char- 
acters have glowing spirits and wonderful memories of their triumphant 
days . . . One of the most enchanting stories he has ever told.” 

— Brooks Atkinson, N. Y. Times. 
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THE SUBSIDIZED THEATRE OF 


W. DAVID SIEVERS 


In our efforts to find a remedy for the 
chronic invalidism of the professional 
theatre in America, we come up against 
one inescapable truth: the professional 
theatre in Europe far exceeds our own 
in abundance and scope because it is a 
subsidized theatre. The United States is, 
in fact, the only great nation of the 
world which leaves its theatre arts to 


shift for themselves. 


Subsidization in the European. the- 
atre assumes many forms, based on na- 
tional history, geography, and tradition. 
Among the various patterns of subsidy, 
the one that most clearly suggests a pos- 
sible application to America because of 


‘ 


its decentralization, its “grass roots” au- 
dience support, and its absence of bu- 
reaucratic the 


flourishing in West Germany. 


control is system now 


Fourteen after the Ger- 
mans speak of their recovery as an eco- 
nomic miracle, but their achievement in 
the cultural realm has been no less re- 
markable. In 1958, according to infor- 
mation released by the Consul-General 
of the Federal Republic, there were ap- 
proximately 106 professional theatres 
subsidized by city or state governments 


years war, 


and maintaining a company of actors 
by the season. A number of these the- 
atres operate two stages—a large and a 


Mr. Sievers is an associate professor of drama 
at Long Beach State College. 
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small house. Other German theatres 
include some 19 private (i.e., commer- 
cial) theatres, 11 open-air theatres, 4 
summer theatres, 6 chamber theatres, 
and 3 low German dialect theatres, 
bringing the total of professional stages 
to approximately 175.1 On some 60 of 
these opera is performed, and there are 
12 houses devoted exclusively to opera. 
There were at least 26 new theatres and 
opera houses completed between 1950 
and 1958. 

Subsidy for a German theatre (“West” 
is assumed throughout this article) may 
come from more than one source. In one 
recent year the total subsidy reached 
marks ($28,560,000), of 
about 75,000,000 marks ($17,- 
850,000) came from city (Stadt) budgets 
marks ($10,000,000) 
from the equivalent of our state (Staat 
or Land) budgets.? Since the abolition 
of the Ministry for Education and Prop- 
aganda in 1945, there has been no fed- 
eral subsidy or control. 

The old liberal tradition of Goethe, 
Schiller, and Lessing represents a large 
share of the repertory of the new Ger- 
theatre. Recent German _play- 


120,000,000 
which 


and 42,000,000 


man 


1von Hanns Braun, Theater in Deutschland 
(Munich: Verlag F. Bruckmann, 1956), p. 54. 

2Information contained in letters to Ken- 
neth Rae, Director of the United Kingdom 
National Centre of the International Theatre 
Institute, and graciously made available by 
him. 
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wrights banned by Hitler—Georg Kaiser, 
Bertolt Brecht, Carl Zuckmayer, Ferd- 
inand Bruckner—are being given in 
some cases for the first time in Ger- 
many. Contemporary French, English, 
and American plays form a substantial 
part of the repertory. In their eagerness 
to rediscover the outside world, German 
playgoers were most attracted to Our 
Town, Of Mice and Men, The Glass 
Menagerie, Death of a Salesman, Voice 
of the Turtle, The Madwoman of Chail- 
lot, and The Skin of Our Teeth. There 
is as yet, however, a shortage of new 
German playwrights; the only one to be 
widely played was the late Wolfgang 
Borchert, whose At Our Doorstep was 
seen in at least fourteen theatres during 
1957-5°- 

Subsidized German theatres play in 
repertory, generally with a_ nightly 
change: of bill. In the larger cities such 
as West Berlin, Hamburg, and Stuttgart, 
commercial theatres (which as a rule do 
not maintain a resident company) exist 
side by side with the subsidized, using 
the long-run system apparently without 
harming or being harmed by the com- 
petition. Some of the theatres visited by 
the author during the spring of 1958 
will be described in order to suggest the 
breadth of the repertory, the method of 
subsidization, and the impressive results 
of the German system. 


In southeast Germany Stuttgart, with 
a population of 603,000 (roughly com- 
parable to Pittsburgh in size), boasts a 
playhouse and an opera house subsidized 
by the state of Wiirttemberg. One week’s 
repertory at the State Playhouse (Staats- 
schauspiel) included Our Town, Ion- 
esco’s The Picture, Monnier’s The 
Strange Friend of M. Périnet, Lessing's 
Miss Sara Sampson, Kleist’s The Broken 
Jug, and a splendidly acted production 
of O’Neill’s A Touch of the Poet (prior 
to its New York premiére). Seats ranged 
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from 114 marks (36c) to g marks ($2.14) 
for drama, and from 214 marks (60c) to 
12 marks ($2.86) at the State Opera, 
where Wieland Wagner is stage director. 
In competition with the state theatre 
are two commercial houses, the Komédie 
im Marquardt, which was running Life 
with Father, and an intimate theatre, 
the Mousetrap, which offered a Bavar- 
ian folk comedy. 


North of Stuttgart in the Rhine River 
valley is one of the newest and most 
stunning theatres in Germany. At Mann- 
heim (population 300,o00o—smaller than 
Long Beach, California) the 1957-58 
season was the 179th for the National 
Theatre but the first in its magnificent 
new marble and glass building. The 
vast foyer of the theatre provides gen- 
erously for intermission strolling, art 
exhibits, refreshments, and coat-check 
facilities situated at the entrance to each 
aisle and numbered to correspond to 
the seats for quick delivery of wraps. 

The building at Mannheim houses 
two theatres, the Grosse Haus which 
seats 1200 and the Kleine Haus which 
seats 600-800. The large hall is contem- 
porary in design, with a few vestigial 
boxes jutting out far enough to achieve 
good sight lines. At the back of the 
auditorium is a glassed-in series of 
booths for sound, projection and light 
control. The prompter’s box is on an 
elevator, descending with the curtain. 
The problem of cueing backstage cho- 
ruses during an opera is ingeniously 
solved by a television camera focused on 
the conductor and monitor screens 
placed wherever needed backstage. A 
Good Friday performance of Parstfal 
achieved unforgettable scenic effective- 
ness by the use of three projectors, one 
of them moving. 

The large house also included in its 
recent repertory Kiss Me Kate and 
Thomas Wolfe’s Mannerhouse. The rep- 
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ertory of the small house included Bar- 
lach’s version of the Noah story, The 
Deluge, Brecht’s The Good Woman of 
Setzuan, Carroll's The Wayward Saint, 
and the premiere of a new German play 
by Karl Wittlinger. The small theatre 
shares its lobby facilities with the large 
one and is so designed that the stage can 
be moved to different positions for pros- 
cenium, arena, or presentational] staging. 
For its inauguration Erwin Piscator 
staged Schiller’s The Robbers between 
two halves of the audience. 


Much more metropolitan than Mann- 
heim is Frankfort am Main, with almost 
one million people in its trading area. 
Its theatre facilities, however, are not as 
new as those of Mannheim. The old 
opera house was bombed and only the 


shell remains with its motto on the 


facade: “To Truth, Beauty, and the 
Good.” The opera company has taken 
over the former playhouse and the dra- 
matic company is temporarily housed in 


an inadequate building that was once 
the stock exchange; the opera house is 
still used, however, for the larger dra- 
matic productions such as Othello and 
Mother Courage. 


The Municipal Theatre of Frankfort, 
directed by Harry Buchwitz, is subsi- 
dized by the city to the extent of approx- 
imately 6,000,000 marks ($1,428,000) a 
year. A week’s repertory in the small 
house included Marceau’s The Egg, 
Anouilh’s The Waltz of the Toreadors, 
Williams’ Orpheus Descending, Beck- 
ett’s End Game, and a polished produc- 
tion of Lessing’s Emilia Galotti. The 
most unusual production in Frankfort 
was Marc Connelly’s The Green Pas- 
tures, ingeniously staged by American 
director, Edward Mangum, with an all- 
white German cast.‘ 


3 World Theatre, VII (Summer, 1958), 105. 
4See Theatre Arts, XLII (Nov. 1958), 64. 
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The position of chief dramaturg, or 
literary advisor whose responsibility it is 
to recommend plays for production, is 
held by Dr. Giinter Skopnik. The dra- 
matic company includes 19 actresses, 30 
actors, 5 scene designers, and g other 
directors in addition to General Intend- 
ant Buchwitz, who also supervises the 
opera. Subscribers to the playhouse in 
1957 had the opportunity to see The 
Diary of Anne Frank, A View from the 
Bridge, Wilder’s The Alcestiade, Kleist’s 
Amphytrion, Zuckmayer’s The Hang- 
man, As You Like It, Troilus and Cres- 
sida, Grabbe’s Hannibal, Goethe’s Gross- 
Cophta, Brecht’s The Vision of Simone 
Machard,  Strindberg’s Intoxication, 
Sternheim’s Biirger Schippel, Bernano’s 
Pardonable Anguish, Warren's All the 
King’s Men, Diirrenmatt’s The Mar- 
riage of Mr. Misstssippi, Hauptmann’s 
The Rats, Freytag’s The Journalists, 
Gray’s Beauty and the Beast, and a pre- 
miére, Hubalek’s No Traps for the 
Foxes. Two commercial theatres in 
Frankfort supplement this rich diet with 
lighter fare: the Theatre am Rossmarkt 
offered Patrick’s Lo and Behold, and 
the Little Theatre in the Zoo featured 
Laurence’s The Venetian Beauty. 


Within a twenty-mile radius of Frank- 
fort is Mainz with its new theatre, Darm- 
stadt with an ambitious Landestheater 
which last year produced Ionesco’s The 
New Tenant and Cocteau’s The Knights 
of the Round Table as well as two Ger- 
man premiéres, and Wiesbaden, where 
there is a large and a small house in the 
theatre subsidized by the state of Hesse. 
A sample repertory at Wiesbaden in- 
cluded The Magic Flute, Cosi Fan 
Tutte, Kiss Me Kate, Musset’s Loren- 
zaccio, Teahouse of the August Moon, 
Minna Von Barnhelm, and a sprightly, 
stylized Tartuffe. 

The cities of the north German Ruhr 
region are close together and bustling 
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with industry and theatre. Within sixty 
miles of Cologne, where a spectacular 
new 1400-seat municipal theatre was 
opened in 1958,° are the cities of Aachen, 
Dusseldorf, Duisberg, Essen, Bochum, 
Dortmund, Wuppertal, Hagen, Mul- 
heim, Obernhausen, Krefeld, Reckling- 
hausen, Gelsenkirchen, and Remscheid, 
each with a subsidized theatre. And a 
little farther north is Miinster, with a 
new playhouse that is strikingly uncon- 
ventional in architecture.® 

The city of Wuppertal, with a pop- 
ulation comparable to Indianapolis, has 
an opera house and a Schauspielhaus, 
subsidized to the extent of 2,000,000 
marks ($467,000) a year, plus an extra 
650,000 marks to underwrite the opera 
orchestra in a series of symphony con- 
certs. 

With a population of 700,000, Essen 
has a municipally subsidized theatre 
and opera company which share facil- 
ities. The noted German director, Erwin 


Piscator, has recently been a guest-di- 


rector in Essen, staging Faulkner’s 
Requiem for a Nun and a highly effec- 
tive, expressionistic production of 
Mourning Becomes Electra. In the same 
week the Essen repertory included On- 
dine, The Lady’s Not for Burning, and 
The Diary of Anne Frank. 

Although not quite as large as Essen, 
Dusseldorf has both a theatre and an 
opera house, the latter used by an opera 
company shared with the nearby town 
of Duisberg. Included in one week’s 
repertory at the Schauspielhaus in Dus- 
seldorf were As You Like It, O’Neill’s 
A Touch of the Poet, Mother Courage, 
The Diary of Anne Frank, and Strind- 
berg’s Dance of Death. This playhouse 
is subsidized somewhat differently from 
those endowed entirely by a city; it re- 


5See photograph in World Theatre, VII 
(Summer, 1958), 103. 

6 Wendell Cole, “The Grand Tour,” ETJ, 
X (May, 1958), 118. 
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ceives its funds from three sources: the 
city, the state of Westphalia, and the 
German Trade Union Council.? These 
three groups form a “limited corpora- 
tion” to operate the theatre, allocating 
funds to the Intendant, who is free to 
budget them as he sees fit and to ac- 
cumulate box office income for future 
operations. The theatres at Hannover 
and Hamburg operate similarly as 
limited corporations. 

The coal mining city of Bochum, with 
a population of 350,000 (comparable 
to Columbus, Ohio) has a municipal 
theatre which is both typical of Ger- 
man theatres and, because of its high 
artistic standards which have brought it 
two invitations to the Festival of the 
Nations in Paris, superior to many. 
Thanks to a gracious administrator, the 
organization and financing of the 
Schauspielhaus at Bochum can be de- 
scribed in considerable detail. 

A handsome, five-year-old red brick 
building on the site of the old theatre 
which was bombed out, the Schauspiel- 
haus seats g22 and dispenses with the 
old horseshoe of boxes in favor of a 
small balcony. The stage is fully trapped 
and the size of the proscenium itself 
can be changed by electric motor; there 
are five elevators backstage and one for 
the pit. 

The theatre is managed by an Intend- 
ant, who is selected by vote of the Town 
Council. The Intendant is free to select 
his own actors and repertory, which last 
year consisted of twelve plays for adults 
and a children’s fairy tale. The 1957-58 
subsidy from the city of Bochum was 
1,500,000 marks ($357,000), plus 100,000 
marks ($23,800) from the state of West- 
phalia in exchange for a tour to the 
smaller towns of Westphalia. The bud- 


7 The trade unions also sponsor a theatre 
festival at Recklinghausen, See Ingevelde Miiller, 
“Festivals Old and New in Germany,” World 
Theatre, I, 31. 
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get is fixed by the Town Council an- 
nually in consultation with the Intend- 
ant, and specifies amounts to be spent 
for salaries, scenery, costumes, and other 
requirements. The Intendant may not 
save money in one category in order to 
spend it in another. Income from the 
box office reverts back to the Town 
Treasury and is amortized against the 
cost of the building. Income from the 
tours throughout Westphalia does, how- 
ever, remain in the theatre’s operat- 
ing fund and last year brought in an 
additional 1,200,000 marks ($285,600). 


The present Intendant is Hans 
Schalla, who shares the directing re- 
sponsibilities with Harald Benesch and 
Hanskarl Zeiser. The acting company 
includes 35 regular members and about 
10 guest artists. Actors’ salaries range 
from about 300 marks ($71.40) a month 
for young beginning players to a top of 
1500 marks ($357) a month. These sums 
of course purchase a higher standard of 
living than they would in the United 
States, and they are paid regularly each 
month of the contract year without re- 
gard to the success or failure of any 
play. It is normal for an actor to re- 
main at Bochum from ten to twenty 
years, and one veteran of thirty-five 
years’ experience is still playing. Actors 
may supplement their income by films, 
radio, and guest appearances. 

The week’s repertory had a truly in- 
ternational flavor—Goldoni, Scribe, 
Priestley, a Spanish fable by Alberti, 
Shakespeare’s Cymbeline Beetho- 
ven’s Fidelio, with Under Milk Wood in 
rehearsal. The average run of a play is 
20-25, performances; Julius Caesar re- 
cently set a record with 37. At least 10 
performances are needed to satisfy all 
of the season subscribers, who may pur- 
chase a block of 11 dramas and 4 op- 
eras (guest performances from Gelsen- 
kirchen) or just the dramas. Each sub- 


scriber is guaranteed the same seat for 
each performance and effects a savings 
over single admissions, which are scaled 
from $2.14 to 6oc. Large blocks of tick- 
ets are also distributed by the Volks- 
biihne (which will be discussed in more 
detail in connection with Berlin). Six- 
teen performances a year are scheduled 
as well for youth groups, who are ad- 
mitted for 1.20 marks (ggc) and may 
purchase tickets through the City Com- 
mittee for Youth, which pays the the- 
atre 1000 marks ($238) a performance. 
Other groups such as the Miners’ Youth 
and the YMCA also purchase blocks of 
tickets, so that there may be as many as 
two nights a week when there is no seat 
sale at the door because ticket dis- 
tribution has been taken over by an or- 
ganization. 

In addition to the main stage, the 
Schauspielhaus operates a Little The- 
atre (Kammerspiele) in a school build- 
ing; this stage is devoted to intimate 
theatre, concerts, and the work of the 
“Studio of the Rising Generation,” a 
graduate school for actors. Here eight 
young players who have graduated from 
regular dramatic academies are given in- 
struction by the leading actors of the 
Schauspielhaus on voice, speech, and 
movement. These apprentices receive a 
modest salary of 250-300 marks a month, 
play the walk-ons in main stage produc- 
tions, and give their own productions in 
the Little Theatre which are attended 
by Intendants of professional theatres 
all over Germany. Bochum has the first 
option on its graduates and last year 
employed two, six obtaining placement 
in other German theatres. Subsidy for 
this unique school comes from the Ger- 
man Radio, which allocates 100,000 
marks ($23,800) a year from the 2-mark 
tax paid by every radio set owner. 


The second largest city of West Ger- 
many is Hamburg, with a population of 
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1,800,000 (comparable to Detroit). His- 
torically a free port, Hamburg today is 
a city-state governed by its own Par- 
liament which handsomely subsidizes 
both opera and theatre. The Opera 
(Staatsoper) has one of the largest stages 
in Europe and a sumptuous new 7,000,- 
ooo-mark auditorium. Subsidy for opera 
in 1957 amounted to 6,000,000 marks 
($1,428,000), which is administered by 
a Board of Directors consisting of ten 
or eleven leading citizens who serve 
without pay, and several Senators from 
the Parliament, one of whom, the Sen- 
ator for Cultural Affairs, is the Chair- 
man of the Board. The Intendant is, 
however, free of political control and 
may spend funds as he sees fit once his 
budget has been approved. Far costlier 
than drama, the opera and ballet en- 
sembles total 500-600 employees, and 
only a fifth to a quarter of operating 
costs are met by income from ticket 
sales. Yet so popular is Hamburg’s opera 
that in some price categories no new 
subscriptions could be accepted for the 
1958-59 season, and the houses average 
90% of capacity. This fact would surely 
allay any misconception that subsidy 
would lead an Intendant to ignore pub- 
lic taste. 


Hamburg’s theatre, the Deutsches 
Schauspielhaus, occupies no less impor- 
tant a place in the community than the 
opera. The Intendant for the past three 
years has been Gustaf Griindgens, Ger- 
many’s foremost actor. His company in- 
cludes 17 actresses, 29 actors, and 350 
backstage craftsmen. At prices ranging 
from 1.20 marks (2gc) to 8 marks 
($1.90), a subscriber during 1957-5 
could have seen both parts of Faust, Eg- 
mont, Buchner’s Danton’s Death, Vol- 
pone, The Miser, The Summer of the 
Seventeenth Doll, Wilder’s The Alces- 
tiade, Borchert’s At Our Doorstep, 
Schehadé’s Vasco, Osborne’s The Enter- 
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tainer, and Oelschlegel’s Dust from Par- 
adise. The Faust I was a remarkable 
production with Griindgens playing a 
lithe, ingratiating Mephistopheles. The 
parallel between Faust’s medieval al- 
chemy and the devilment of modern 
nuclear fission was emphasized in scene-— 
ry, costume, and program notes, with a 
suggestion of an atomium in Faust’s lab- 
oratory, and wild-eyed young existential- 
ists jitterbugging in blue jeans in the 
Witches’ Kitchen scene. Yet two nights 
earlier the Lieschen of Faust was play- 
ing Bubba in the Seventeenth Doll and 
the Valentine was appearing as Roo in 
a contemporary, naturalistic style so 
different that it was hard to believe that 
these actors had not been recruited for 
their parts in the Seventeenth Doll by 
Broadway type-casting methods. It was 
apparent that the repertory-trained actor 
has the opportunity to become much 
more flexible and resourceful than his 
American long-run-trained counterpart. 


The city of Hamburg operates a third 
theatre, The Thalia, which offers a 
lighter repertory which in 1958 included 
Marceau’s The Egg. There are also six 
or seven commercial playhouses in Ham- 
burg, including an Operetta Theatre on 
the gaudy Reeperbahn and a little The- 
atre in a Room which was offering 
Brecht’s Man is Man. The Kammer- 
spiele is a successful private theatre 
owned by Ida Ehre, who operates a 
dramatic school in conjunction which 
is one of the few in Germany to offer 
courses in “Regie” (stage management) 
and “Synchron” (dubbing German di- 
alogue into American films). 

As may be expected, the theatre in 
West Berlin is of a very high quality; 
but it does not so far outdistance the 
theatre of Hamburg, Frankfort, Bochum 
or Stuttgart as a Broadway-conditioned 
playgoer might anticipate. Almost four 
million people live in the two Berlins 
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SUBSIDIZED THEATRE OF WEST GERMANY 


(comparable to greater Los Angeles). 
Both East and West have a wealth of 
théatrical fare: seventeen professional 
theatres in the two zones. West Berlin 
has three city-subsidized and five com- 
debrcha theatres, while East Berlin has 
nine state-operated theatres including 
the well-known Berliner Ensemble de- 
voted to Brecht’s plays. There are no 
commercial theatres in the Eastern sec- 
tor. 


With many of the famous old theatres 
such as Reinhardt’s Deutsches Theater 
and the Volksbiihne now in the Eastern 
sector, there is a shortage of houses in 
the Western sector. The three subsidized 
theatres of West Berlin are the City 
Opera House, the new Schiller Theater, 
small suburban theatre, the 
Schlosspark. Boleslaw Barlog is Intend- 


and a 


ant of both dramatic houses and receives 
2,500,000 marks ($595,000) annually as 
subsidy from the Land or county of 
Berlin. 


Built in 1951, the handsome Schiller 
Theater seats 1200 and has an imposing 
facade of curved green glass. Inside all 
is spacious and elegant. The backstage 
is incredibly roomy for a legitimate play- 
house—turntable and traps on stage, an 
area off right for whole sets to be 


rolled on wagon-tracks, and a huge area 
behind the cyclorama for rear-screen 


projection. The repertory during April, 
1958. included Lessing’s Minna von 
Barnhelm and Nathan the Wise, Kleist’s 
Kathchen von Heilbronn, Hamlet, Un- 
der Milk Wood, Bruckner’s anti-Nazi 
drama, The Criminals, and a stylish, 
well-acted Much Ado About Nothing 
with modernistic sets of white alum- 
inum tubing. 


To see some of the best acting in 
Germany one must go to the Schlosspark 
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in the suburb of Steglitz.* The theatre 
is dingy but the company directed by 
Paul Hoffmann furnished a_ brilliant 
example of ensemble playing in a per- 
formance of Waltz of the Toreadors 
with Martin Held as the General and 
Roma Bahn as the wife. The Schloss- 
park’s repertory leans less heavily on 
the classics than does the Schiller, and 
included The Egg, The Summer of the 
Seventeenth Doll, Look Back in Anger, 
The Entertainer, Hasenclever’s A Better 
Man, and a one-act bill of Tolstoi and 
Chekhov comedies staged by Piscator. 


The fare at Berlin’s commercial the- 
atres included: a deftly stylized produc- 
tion of Bunbury (The Importance of 
Being Earnest) at the Renaissance; Life 
with Father at the Komédie on the 
Kurfiirstendamm; Henry VIII and his 
Wives, a new play by Gressieker at the 
Tribune; and Ninotchka at the Hebbel. 


Even the commercial playhouses in 
Berlin receive a form of partial subsidy 
which derives from the Volksbiihne 
(People’s Theatre Society), a unique or- 
ganization which must be mentioned in 
any description of the German theatrical 
system. Throughout West Germany the 
Volksbiihne societies, which total 340,- 
ooo members, are a means of organizing 
audiences, obtaining discounts on tick- 
ets, and assuring audiences for less sure- 
fire productions. Members agree to at- 
tend a theatre at least once a month; 
they are not guaranteed the same seats 
but take their chances in a lottery, all 
seats being the same price (50c to 82c). 
The theatre is thus assured of a broad 
base of audience support from the lower- 
middle and working classes whose vote 
is essential in the approval of subsidies. 


8A theatre that would not have been lo- 
cated without the invaluable assistance of the 
German Center of the International Institute, 
Dr. Ingevelde Miiller, Secretary. 
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In Berlin the Volksbiihne buys seats 
for drama for 2 marks and for opera for 
21% marks. For each seat sold at these 
reduced prices, the Berlin County Coun- 
cil reimburses the commercial theatres 
2.85 marks per seat, the city theatres 
3.45 marks and the opera 4.35 marks. 
The Schiller and the Schlosspark thus 
receive about 910,000 marks a year as 
an extra subsidy for making available 
264,000 seats to the Volksbiihne.® The 
society also operates its own theatre in 
Berlin on the Kurfiirstendamm, where 
Raimund’s The Alpine King and the 
Misanthrope was playing. This theatre’s 
only subsidy is the 655,500 marks it re- 
ceives annually from the County Coun- 
cil for making some 190,000 seats avail- 
able to its members at reduced rates. 


The city of Berlin also subsidizes the 
Max Reinhardt School with a 130,000 
mark ($30,940) annual grant. Students 
pay a nominal tuition of 45 marks 
($10.71) a month and there are a few 
scholarships. Of some 150 students who 
audition, however, only thirty are ac- 
cepted a year. Students of such dramatic 
academies have a desirably professional 
attitude because they know that under 
the German municipal theatre system 
they can look forward to a career in the 
professional theatre with stepping stones 
from the smaller towns to the larger 
ones as their talent and experience war- 
rant. 

A number of conclusions relevant to 
the American theatre seem obvious 
after a theatrical tour of West Germany: 
(1) The theatre arts play a significant 
role in the lives of a greater percentage 
of the population in Germany than in 
America. (2) The repertories keep alive 


9 Siegfried Nestriepke, “The Popular The- 
atre in Germany,” World Theatre, V (Sum- 
mer, 1956), 187-194. 
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a wide cross-section of world literature 
and contemporary plays of international 
stature, making the theatre an aspect of 
education and culture rather than an 
entertainment industry. (3) Only with 
subsidy can the theatre offer such a pro- 
gram at nominal prices, and the Ger- 
man theatre enjoys popular support and 
the endorsement of taxpayers. (4) The 
operation of city and state subsidized 
theatres is in the hands of artists of 
proven ability, and political pressures 
apparently exert no influence. (5) The 
subscription plan and organized audi- 
ence groups assure continuity and per- 
mit a balance between unknown and 
standard plays. (6) A subsidized theatre 
does not prevent commercial theatres 
from flourishing in competition. (7) 
Repertory makes it possible for the 
actor to perfect his versatility and crafts- 
manship, and the theatre that exists as 
an institution with a permanent home 
and ensemble gives dignity and econom- 
ic stability to the theatrical profession. 

Harold Clurman accurately sum- 
marized the current theatrical scene in 
Germany when he wrote: 

. in quality of production, in scenic inven- 
tion, in variety of repertory, in solidity of or- 
ganization, the German theatre at this moment 
(and Berlin is by no means the single nor even 


the most signal instance of it) makes the Amer- 


ican, English, French stages look like little- 


theatre activities.1° 

The irony is that American aid has been 
partially responsible for this “economic 
wonder.” If the Germans chose to give 
higher priority to the restoration of 
their theatres than we might have given, 
it is entirely to their credit. Perhaps, as 
in The Teahouse of the August Moon, 


the conquerors may learn from the con- 


quered, 


10 Harold Clurman, “Theatre in Germany: 
I,” The Nation, June 23, 1956, p. 537- 
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WINTHROP AMES’S NOTES FOR 
THE PERFECT THEATRE 


JOHN H. JENNINGS 


The concept of theatre production as 
a unified art was a notion alien to Amer- 
ican producers in 1g00. During the fol- 
lowing twenty-five years, European prin- 
ciples of ensemble acting, of illusive 
scenery, of mood lighting, and of dem- 
ocratic seating for the audience grad- 
ually took root here. The acceptance of 
these and other European theatre prin- 
ciples and practices was encouraged by 
the ‘art theatre’? movement, a phenom- 
enon of the period identified with the 
production of European plays and the 
emulation of European theatre prac- 
tices. 

We are likely nowadays to think of 
the art theatre movement as the work 
of amateurs almost exclusively. This is 
a mistaken notion. Although many dis- 
tinguished amateurs made contributions 
to the art theatre, it was on the profes- 
sional stage of New York that the earliest 
and most significant European innova- 
tions were introduced to American au- 
diences. 

The producer, Winthrop Ames, was 
chiefly responsible for inaugurating Eu- 
ropean theatre practices in America, and 
through the work of Ames the influence 
of European ideas upon American the- 
atre building and management and up- 
on stage production is clearly traceable. 


John H. Jennings teaches English at Modesto 
(California) Junior College. f 


It is traceable because of the existence 
of a manuscript in which the young 
producer set down abundant notes based 
upon his observation of European the- 
atres in 1907. From this historically 
significant document and the subsequent 
work of the man who made it, one can 
see both the kind and the force of the 
influences which changed the course of 
the American theatre before 1929. 

Ames was in many respects a remark- 
ably well-trained observer. The note- 
book in which he set down what he saw 
reveals him sensitively curious, 
rigorously systematic, nervously ener- 
getic, and passionately fond of detail.? 
He had a gift for draughtsmanship 
which he employed effectively in one 
hundred and fifty-four sketches of archi- 
tectural, scenic, mechanical, and decor- 
ative detail throughout the notebook. 
The neat is elaborately 
organized into thirty sections, indexed 
at the beginning, which cover subject 
matter of every kind under appropriate 
headings. At the end of the catalogue of 
his itinerary Ames summarized: 


manuscript 


Saw 64 separate theatres, not counting music 
halls. Went to theatre 78 times, counting dupli- 
cations. Saw 53 plays and shows (not sitting 
all out, however). On shore 47 days, visiting 


1 The Theatre Collection of the New York 
Public Library has a microfilm of the eighty- 
five page notebook. 
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London, Paris, Cologne, Berlin, Leipsic, Vienna, 
Munich, and Nuremberg. Gone in all, from 
shore to shore, 64 days.2 


This notebook may be taken as a sum- 
mary of the features of theatre archi- 
tecture, house management, stage me- 
chanics, and scenic techniques which an 
artistically ambitious Boston producer 
thought suitable for introduction into 
America fifty years ago. 


Ames’s intention, in the winter of 
1907, was to build in Boston a perfect 
theatre and to conduct in it a perfect 
repertory company. Since he had al- 
ready tasted the bitter sweets of produc- 
tion, he was not entirely ignorant of the 
troubles that lay before him. In 1904 
he had taken over the Castle Square 
Theatre in Boston with a stock compa- 
ny and produced a play a week for three 
successive seasons. Intermixed with the 
customary stock offerings of the day were 
more ambitious undertakings: Sheri- 
dan, Goldsmith, Wilde, and a _ half 
dozen plays of Shakespeare, to say 
nothing of a summer season of Gilbert 
and Sullivan and light operas. By the 
spring of 1907 Ames had _ produced 
well over a hundred plays. He believed 
he was now ready to build a theatre of 
his own and to undertake a kind of 
management which would permit him 
to mount his productions at a more 
deliberate pace and with more satisfying 
finish.® 


The comfort, convenience, and pleas- 
ure of his prospective patrons appeared 
to be uppermost in Ames’s mind as he 
made his notes of worthy features of 
the theatres he visited. From the num- 
ber of notes he made about the box 
office, its appointments, the form of the 


2 Notebook, p. 3. 
8 William Inglis, “Celebrities at Home; 
Winthrop Ames,” Harper’s Weekly (November 


20, 1909), 8-9. 
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tickets it issued, and its means for mak- 
ing information available to the ticket 
buyer, one may assume that he expected 
in his own theatre to improve American 
ticket vending practices, a perennial 
source of irritation to patrons. “Do not 
be contented with a mere hole for a 
box-office window,” he wrote. “This 
susceptible of very pretty treatment... . 
Remember the Charlottenburg Schiller 
Theatre, Berlin.”* Visible to the patron 
and the box-office agent should be either 
a “really handsome perspective draw- 
ing” or a quarter scale model of the 
auditorium so that the agent might 
point out the location of the seats.® 
Tickets should be printed in a large face 
type on a card as large as that used by 
the Deutsches Theatre in Berlin.* Tick- 
et envelopes, programs, and all adver- 
tising should carry the time both for 
the opening and the final curtain, the 
latter information being “important to 
suburbanites.’” 


Because they provide no revenue, the 
spaces the patrons occupy when they are 
not sitting in their seats are distressingly 
minimized in commercial theatres, but 
it was characteristic of Ames to lavish 
considerable care upon them. In his 


notebooks Ames recorded details of 
coat-room decor and checking facilities, 
the operation of theatre tearooms, and 
the uniforms worn by the personnel; 
these observations influenced his later 
practice in New York. 


The combination of beauty and com- 
fort which Ames sought for his pro- 
posed theatre required not only pleas- 
ing architecture and decoration for the 
auditorium but seating, lighting, ven- 
tilation, and heating for it as well as 
provisions for its cleanliness. Ames made 


4 Notebook, p. 19. 
5Ibid., p. 23. 
6 Ibid., p. 21. 
7 Ibid., p. 21. 
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sketches and thoughtful notes about all 
of these matters. As the principal ar- 
chitectural feature of the auditorium, 
the proscenium commanded his great- 
est attention. The proportions of the 
proscenium of the Neues Schauspielhaus 
in Munich, of the many that he 
sketched, struck Ames as particularly 
pleasing. “The opening measures 68 
units wide by 42 high, which would 
make a 36 foot opening 22 feet high.’’s 
Other drawings are of variations of con- 
ventional openings, with the exception 
of the telescoping proscenium of Rein- 
hardt’s Deutsches Theatre which both 
fascinated and distressed Ames. “Owing 
to the use of the revolving stage, the 
proscenium had to be thickened and at 
the same time they made a contracting 
proscenium arch for use in small scenes 
like the carpenter’s shop in Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream. I did not partic- 
ularly care for the effect.”’® Nevertheless 
he drew a sketch of the false proscenium, 


illustrating how it could be extended 
and diminished. 


Auditorium design and seating were 
enjoying a revolution in Germany in 
1go7 and Ames saw examples of the 
emerging mode. ‘The auditorium devoid 
of boxes and with steeply pitched floor 
and curved seating line Ames saw in 
architect Max Littman’s Prinz Regenten 
Theater. The Neues Operetten Theater 
in Berlin which followed the same plan 
was under construction when Ames 
sketched it. He noted that the audience 
would enter under the back curve of 
the auditorium and proceed along side 
corridors gave access to the 
seats.1° The Gewandhaus, a concert hall 
in Leipzig, acquainted him with the 
acoustic values of wood panelling." He 


which 


8 Notebook, p. 15. 
9 Ibid., p. 12. 
10 Ibid., p.1g. 
11 Ibid., p. 62. 
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modified these designs when he built his 
Little Theatre. He dispensed with boxes 
and panelled with wood, but he did not 
introduce the steeply pitched floor nor 
the circle-segment auditorium shape. He 
was evidently less interested in revolu- 
tionizing the theatre than in combining 
the best features of its accepted form. 
Thus in his notes he does not seem to 
question whether or not it is advisable 
to have boxes, but he sketches the de- 
sign of the most pleasing of them. He 
does not assess the logic of huge crystal 
chandeliers, but he makes numerous 
notations about the importance of the 
color of the light they shed.*? 


Guthrie McClintic, Winthrop Ames’s 
apprentice, has written of his gifted 
employer: “In his profound and inven- 
tive knowledge of stage lighting, Win- 
throp Ames led all other producers of 
his time.”!* Perhaps, as McClintic sug- 
gests, Belasco, who enjoyed a_ highly 
publicized reputation in this field, de- 
pended upon his chief electrician, Louis 
Hartman, but there can be no doubt 
that the brilliant lighting achievements 
of Ames were the result of his own 
efforts. On his tour, he went backstage 
in every theatre where he found the 
lighting admirable and examined the 
equipment for producing good effects. 
The light-bridge above mid-stage at the 
Deutsches Theater, for example, pro- 
vided a platform for mounting spot- 
lights and allowed space for electricians 
to adjust them.‘* Ames adopted the 


light-bridge and increased its effective- 
4 


ness by stationing it downstage just be- 
hind the proscenium at the New The- 
He observed that “in most of 


12 Ibid., p. 58. 

18 Guthrie McClintic, Me and Kit (Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Co., 1955), p. 142. 

14 Notebook, p. 70. 

15Owen Brainerd, “Engineering Features of 
the New Theatre,” The New York Architect, 
III (November, 1909), n.p. 
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the modern German theatres” the lamps 
in borders were not arranged in a single 
line of alternating colors but were stag- 
gered in a double line, and that the 
border-light troughs at the Hofburg 
Theatre in Vienna were lined with 
mirrors. All borders, Ames observed, 
should be rigged so that they might be 
tripped to various angles.*® 


Ames found useful modifications of 
the floodlight in England and Germany. 
From the electrician at Covent Garden 
Ames learned that carbon-arc light 
could be filtered successfully through 
stained glass strips an inch-and-a-quarter 
in width, upright in an iron frame, and 
set slightly apart to allow for expan- 
sion..7 Ames saw a floodlight at the 
Walhalla Theatre in Berlin with “the 
interior of the funnel hood lined with 
corrugated reflectors like an engine 
headlight but without lens. This threw 
a very strong general light, much strong- 
er than our open box arcs, more like a 
spotlight, but without the circle effect 
of the lens and no lens to break. They 
also used the screens of colored glass 
strips, as at Covent Garden, but much 
lighter in construction.”!* 


Ames’s gift for stage lighting and the 
knowledge he had gained abroad were 
immediately evident in his productions 
at the New Theatre as may be seen from 
a review of Maeterlinck’s Sister Beatrice. 


The scene was the bare stone interior of the 
Gothic convent . a solid truthful illusory 
setting . and when the great doors were 
thrown open to admit [Sister Beatrice’s] lover, 
the audience gasped for sheer delight and 
wonder. There he stood, in golden armor, 
against a rear row of ghostly little birches, 
and beyond them, the night blue headlands of 
the hills, the young moon, and the starry sky. 
It was a picture out of an early Italian paint- 
ing. Nothing more beautiful, more atmospheric, 


16 Notebook, p. 70. 
17 Ibid., p. 75. 
18 Ibid., p. 76. 
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more triumphantly illusive has been shown on 
the New York stage in many years.19 


Even more spectacular were the effects 
produced for Maeterlinck’s The Blue 
Bird. A reporter for the New York Dra- 
matic Mirror wrote of it: 


The change to light in scene one. . . is 
effected by the walls of the cottage, of crystal 
glass, being lighted from the back. Forty arc 
lamps are in use. At the entrance of the figure 
of Light, two 50 ampere searchlights are used, 
and a chemical smoke effect. On the entrance of 
Water, a “water effect’”’ is thrown on the barrel 
as the figure emerges. . . . In the night scene 
in the Fairy Palace, bubbles, representing 
floating in air, are lighted by two 
balcony stereopticons with an effect produced 


worlds 


by a painted disc, which revolves in front of 


the light.20 

We may deduce from his notes in 
1907 that Ames was searching for max- 
imum flexibility and sensitive control of 
lighting: “Have switchboard so arranged 
that arcs, borders, and floor strips can 
all be operated simultaneously. For in- 
stance, change to sunset on a backdrop 
lighted by a border, arcs R and L, and 
a floor strip should be able to be ac- 
complished simultaneously and uniform- 
ly.”*, Within a few months after he 
made these notes in Europe, Ames de- 
signed a system which easily accom- 
plished this and much more. It was not 
for his own theatre in Boston, which 
was never to be, but for the New The- 
atre in New York, of which he became 
the director shortly after he returned 
from Europe. In 1908, with the assist- 
ance of electrical engineers, Ames de- 
signed a remote control system. 

[It is] entirely novel and of a much more 
complete scale than has ever before been at- 
tempted. A placed in a 


prompter’s box under the stage ... and the 
in fireproof rooms. 


control board is 
switches and dimmers .. . 
. Each section of lighting is controlled by 


19 Boston Evening Transcript, March 15, 1910. 

20 New York Dramatic Mirror, LXIV_ (Octo- 
ber 26, 1910), 11. 

21 Notebook, p. 75. 
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two master shafts, one for backward and one 
for forward motion, each operated by a vari- 
able speed motor.22 


Ames's New York theatres were as re- 
markable for their scenic machinery as 
they were for their lighting equipment. 
Ames saw both revolving stages and 
efficient counterweight systems installed 
in European theatres in 1907, and later 
adopted both devices for the New and 
Little theatres. After he had carefully 
examined the revolving stages at Rein- 
hardt’s two Berlin theatres and the one 
at the Schiller Theater, it occurred to 
him that the turntable in the 
middle of the stage, any trap area for 
scene storage would necessarily be off- 
Dissatisfied with this arrange- 
(with engineer 
Claude Hagen) a revolving stage sixty- 
four feet in diameter for the New The- 
atre. It was composed of eight inter- 


with 


stage.°* 


ment, he designed 


locking elevator sections so arranged 
that when they were unlocked the sec- 
tions could be raised and lowered sep- 
arately by eight hydraulic bridges un- 
der the stage, thus combining the fea- 
tures of an elevator bridge stage with 
those of a revolving stage. 


Ames first saw the counterweight sys- 
tem employing wire rope to support 
permanent Littman’s Prinz 
Regenten Theater in Munich and made 
a sketch of the device employed there 
for levelling the batten.2* At the Hof- 
burg, in Vienna, a similar system fur- 
nished the iron canvas 
straps and buckles for attaching the 
wood batten at the top of the drop.*° 
Ames made adaptations of these devices 
when he designed the fly system for the 
New Theatre, where he also introduced 
buckets carrying shot to serve as adjust 


battens at 


battens with 


. 22 Brainerd. 

23 Notebook, p. 68. 
24 Ibid., p. 70. 

25 Ibid., p. 69. 


able counterweights. The buckets were 
provided with valves, and an electrically 
driven elevator raised to a tank on the 
grid the shot discharged when a drop 
was removed from a_ batten.?¢ 


Ames apparently took for granted 
that his theatre would be equipped with 
the most efficient mechanisms inven- 
tion could devise, and that his produc- 
tions would not be limited to a single 
style. He observed a wide variety of 
styles in English and Continental stag- 
ing, and found elements to admire in’ 
all styles. He admired the influence of 
Saxe-Meiningen and Antoine in the 
staging of crowd scenes and in natural- 
istic business. He admired a draped 
stage “a la Gordon Craig.” He admired 
very beautiful if somewhat 
German designs’ for settings. Rein- 
hardt’s productions, which fell some- 


some 


where between the extremes of realism 
and spectacle, furnished his notebook 
with the most detailed descriptions of 
individual productions, but the content 


of the sixteen pages of notes on staging 
is about equally divided between ob- 
servations made in the French and Ger- 


man theatres. 
French realism is exemplified in 
Ames’s sketch of the set for Son Pere. 


Representing a salon with another salon ad- 
[Right] and an entrance hall [Up 
Centei]. All the action took place in the main 
room, but the off-stage room was completely 
furnished and the notion of being in a house 
[was] This room sur- 
rounded by rooms, very 


joining 


very complete. 


rooms, or sections of 


much used in Paris and most effectively.27 


A similar elaboration of realistic de- 
tail at the Comédie he pronounced 
“most effective.’” Here, through a glazed 
partition upstage, hung with lace cur- 
tains, one looked through a dining room 
and thence through windows at a sky. 


26 Brainerd. 
27 Notebook, p. 37. 
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‘“.. . you could just see the shadow of 
servants moving about and hear the 
clink of silver faintly as they set table.’’?s 
These examples of stage realism would 
not have been novelties to an American 
in 1907, because Belasco had already ex- 
ploited the style. Nevertheless, Ames 
may have found inspiration in them 
for his productions of contemporary 
plays like Galsworthy’s Strife (1909), 
Edward Sheldon’s The Nigger (1909), 
and Pinero’s The Thunderbolt (1910). 

By 1907, almost every ‘“‘advanced” 
producer had taken a hand in develop- 
ing the natural or theatrically effective 
treatment of actors who were not the 
focus of the principal business of the 
scene. Stanislavski, Antoine, and a dozen 
others appeared to follow the practices 
made famous by the Duke of Saxe Mein- 
ingen’s company. In Berlin, at the Neues 
Schauspielhaus production of Tsar Pe- 
ter, Ames was impressed with an effec- 
tive combination of set design and 
crowd movement. The set, of which he 
made a careful sketch, represented the 
throne room in the Kremlin, with 
vaulted ceiling and with a large stair- 
well at the left surrounded by a balus- 
trade. “The great point about it,” Ames 
commented, “was the effect of crowd 
offstage that could be given by filling 
the staircase. The actors and supers 
came up from under footlights to stage, 
as it were, but only their heads showed 
as they stood on stairs.”*® Later on, Ames 
was to be praised for the conduct of 
crowds in Strife and other plays, but it 
is impossible to say that this aspect of 
his work reflected any specific influence. 

Certain influences, however, were still 
sufficiently unique and fresh in 1907 to 
be easily identified. Among these were 
Gordon Craig’s controversial practices. 
example, Ames describes Rein- 


For 


28 Ibid., p. 36. 
29 Tbid., p. 44. 
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hardt’s production of Twelfth Night at 
the Deutsches Theater: 


Remember the extraordinary and very beauti- 
ful effect of some of the scenes made with just 
great folds of plain drapery hanging from above 
a la Gordon Craig. No borders. For instance, 
Orsino’s court—dark gravish blue—but distinct- 
ly blue drapery. A small dais with gold throne 
R. A three step platform at back. A center 


entrance of one fold with thin (cotton) white 


curtains behind the blue only showing oc- 
casionally, Behind, a parapet wall, . . . the 
blue of the sea, and a cloudless panoraina sky. 
Very brilliant white lime [light] thrown 
through entrance.30 

The notes on this production of 


Twelfth Night provide the only evi- 
dence of Ames’s direct borrowing, but 
even in this case he altered the original. 
In the garden set, Ames saw and care- 
fully sketched a fountain which backed 
against a platform three steps high. 
The only difference between this sketch 
and the set which appeared in his own 
production at the New Theatre in 1910 
is that whereas the effect of water at 
the Deutsches was achieved by black 
oilcloth, the Ames fountain spouted real 
water. Reinhardt’s production evidently 
impressed the American favorably, since 
his notes and sketches for it are con- 
siderably more extensive than those for 
any other. 

Ames had a Renaissance eye for the- 
atrical spectacle, a taste for the stage 
effect that “surprises and delights.” A 
rain scene for a spectacle at the Chatelet 
was one of these. It was made by a frame 
hung with silver tinsel threads kept in 
motion by a blower with a calcium 
light thrown on it . . . the tops of the 
characters’ umbrellas were sewn with 
spangles to look wet.”*! A transforma- 
tion scene in a ballet produced innocent 
delight when gold and silver colored 
confetti was blown about the stage from 


30 Ibid., p. 43. 
31 Tbid., p. 39. 
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a “central chimney-like piece” and from 
the wings.*? Effective also was an ar- 
rangement of two moving gauzes in 
front of an underwater ballet. The first 
gauze, “painted with indeterminate lines 
of purple blue and greenish blue,” 
moved up and down slightly, while the 
gauze behind it, painted with “flights 
of fishes” drifted slowly left and right 
with a rocking motion.** In the Maeter- 
linck plays at the New Theatre and in 
his production of Granville Barker's 
Prunella at the Little Theatre, Ames 
had ample opportunity to indulge his 
taste for this particular kind of theatre 
magic. 

Finally, under the classification “New 
Ideas In General,” Ames made _ notes 
and sketches of a special matinee per- 
formance at the Odéon of Le Cid in a 
series prepared by Antoine to illustrate 
the development of dramatic art. 
intelligent audience— 


{It attracted] a very 


many young girls from boarding schools, etc. 
A professor gave a charming go minute talk on 
the play and its relation to the time, and 
described the setting. . Then they played 
Le Cid the old setting—candles in the 
foots. The interior representing an old play- 
house [Théatre du Marais, 1636, according to 
L'Illustration], the gallants on the stage who 
applauded, came in during the performance 
down, got up and_ strolled 
etc., etc. like 


with 


were hissed 
about during the 


and 
entractes, 


Ames may have seen something of this 
kind in the United States when Hein- 
rich Conried lectured at Harvard and 
other universities and presented his Irv- 
ing Piace Theatre company in plays of 
Sachs, Goethe, and Lessing.*® However, 
it is probable that it was the theatrical 


32 Ibid., p. 46. 

33 Ibid., p. 45. 

84 Ibid., p. 24. For a photograph, and a brief 
description of the production, see L’Illustration, 
CXXX (November 30, 1907), 355. 

85 Montrose J. Moses, The Life of Heinrich 
Conried (New York, Thomas A. Crowell Co., 
1916), pp. 117 ff. 


effectiveness of Antoine’s presentation 
in the impressive atmosphere of the 
Odéon which inspired Ames to offer a 
similar series on the English drama at 
the New Theatre ‘in the spring of 1911. 
At the third of Ames’s special matinees 
Brander Matthews lectured on the Eng- 
lish theatre and drama of the Restora- 
tion and eighteenth century, and the 
company presented scenes from The 
School for Scandal in a setting which 
attempted to approximate the condi- 
tions of Sheridan’s Theatre.** Ames’s 
series at the New Theatre was well at- 
tended, and it is pleasant to speculate 
upon the influence a continuation of 
this kind of theatrical education might 
have exerted had the career of the New 
Theatre not ended so abruptly. 


Ames’s notebook covers many other 
innovations which have subsequently 
become commonplace in the American 
theatre. The foregoing examples suffice, 
however, to that it is a 
unique document in American theatre 
history. On the one hand, it is a tech- 
nical summary of exemplary theatre 
practice in England and Europe in 1907 
from the viewpoint of an American pro- 
ducer who intended to incorporate the 
best of such practices in an exemplary 
theatre of his own. On the other hand, 
it reveals the native disciplined taste of 


demonstrate 


the American who was presently to 
bring to the position of producer greater 
artistic esteem than it had theretofore 
enjoyed. As Guthrie McClintic, echoing 
the critical consensus, has said, his pro- 
ductions “were a brilliant reflection of 
his lively imagination and impeccable 
taste. . . . To this day no one has sur- 
passed or possibly equalled the indefin- 
able emanation of quality that stamped 
his productions.”** 


36 Theatre Magazine, XIII (May, 1911), 176.. 


7 McClintic, pp. 124-125. 
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GLENN M. LONEY 


Several years ago, ETJ introduced the 
UNESCO publication World Theatre 
to its readers. This magazine has proved 
valuable because it provides news of 
theatrical events all over the world. 
Often, however, more specific, detailed 
information about European theatre is 
desired by teachers, scholars, and stu- 
dents. Several excellent, economical 
French and English magazines are avail- 
able to meet this need. 

Paris Thédtre,s which bears a super- 
ficial resemblance to Theatre Arts in 
make-up and content, presents a lively 
account of the condition of French the- 
atre. A typical edition will have a color- 
ful, arresting cover, which sets the 
standard for artistic presentation of the 
contents. Next, one may find a photo- 
portrait of a famous French actor, ac- 
companied by a brief account of his 
career. The leading article is often a 
critical-biographical study of such a man 
as Jean Anouilh, Sacha Guitry, or Henri 
de Montherlant. Profusely illustrated 
with scenes from the writer’s life, photos 
from his most successful plays and films, 
and shots of the master at work, the 
text is usually written by a fellow play- 
wright or a well-known critic. 

Similar treatments, devoted to stars 
and directors, may follow. Jean Marais, 


Glenn M. Loney, of the University of Maryland, 
has taught in the Mid-East and Greece, under 
the auspices of the United States Office of Fd- 
ucation. 

1 Format: 7”x10”, text set in double columns, 
approx. 60-70 pages. Cover of coated stock, in- 
ner pages of newsprint. Issued monthly. Sub- 
scriptions: 1g00 francs per year, or dollar 
equivalents, payable by check or International 
Money Order. Write: Paris Théatre, Boite- 
Postale 295-08, Paris 8¢, France. 
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Robert Hirsch, Edwige Feuilliere and 
Jean-Louis Barrault have been so hon- 
ored. If the summer festivals are on, 
reports from Avignon, Arles and other 
drama centers will be provided, with 
many pictures of actors at work and 
play. Designers, choreographers, and 
playwrights are all given an oppor- 
tunity to express their ideas and plans 
in frequent articles. 

Occasionally the magazine will salute’ 
outstanding theatre groups like the 
Théatre National Populaire, which 
brings Parisian theatre to the provin- 
cial towns, so long deprived of active 
theatre by the talent magnet, Paris. 

Full-length plays in performance ver- 
sion appear in each issue, accompanied 
by many photographs of the Paris pro- 
duction. Among them have been Jean 
Cocteau’s La Machine Infernale, Mar- 
cel Pagnol’s Fabien, Edouard Bourdet’s 
Le Sexe Faible, and the Baalbek produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s La Tragédie de 
Jules César.2, American plays in trans- 
lation are also published. A few titles 
can illustrate the avid French interest 
in our writers: Thomas Heggen and 
Joshua Logan’s Mister Roberts, Robert 
Anderson’s Thé et Sympathie, Robin- 
son Jeffers’ Medée, and a quartette from 
the southern school, William Faulkner’s 
Requiem Pour une Nonne (translated 
by Albert Camus), Tennessee Williams’ 
La Chatte sur un Toit Brilant (Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof) and Eté et Fumées 


2 This presentation of an English play, by 
French actors, staged in Roman ruins in the 
Lebanese Middle East has been the inevitable 
butt of jokes about excesses in cultural inter- 
nationalism. 
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(Summer and Smoke), and Erskine Cald- 
well’s Le Petit Arpent du Bon Dieu 
(God’s Little Acre, translated by Marcel 
Duhamel). All of these American plays 
were produced in Paris, causing consid- 
erable comment. 

Concluding pages are devoted to pic- 
ture-caption sequences which summar- 
ize the story of each month’s new plays 
in Paris. Capsule criticisms evaluate 
1) the play, 2) the staging, and 3) the 
acting. 

Concentrating its attention on_ re- 
printing current French dramatic suc- 
cesses, l’Avant-Scene,? subtitled ‘Le 
Journal du Theatre,” appears every two 
weeks with at least one complete play 
text, commentary on critical reception 
of the drama, a profile on the play- 
wright and interesting photos of the 
Paris production. The March 15, 1958, 
issue, for instance, contained two plays 
by Georges Neveux, Plainte Contre In- 
connu and Ma Chance et Ma Chanson, 


and a review of the preceding fort- 
The editors 


night’s drama in Paris. 
have recently launched a companion 
magazine, Theatre d’Aujourd’hui,* to 
provide bi-monthly doses of theatrical 
criticism which l’Avant Scene lacks. 
English theatre is reported, reviewed, 
and dissected by a variety of publica- 
tions. Most important of these for gen- 
eral coverage is Plays and Players.’ A\l- 


3 Format: 7”x101%%”, text set in double 
columns, approx. 40-50 pages. Printed on news- 
paper stock. Issued semi-monthly. Subscriptions: 
$10 per year, or dollar equivalents, payable by 
check or money order. Write: M. Durand, 1481 
rue Mansfield, Montreal, Canada, or 75 rue 
St-Lazare, Paris 9¢, France. 

4 Subscriptions: $3 per year for six issues, 
or dollar equivalents. Write agents listed above. 

5 Format: 814”x11”, text set triple 
columns, approx. 30-40 pages. Printed on coated 
stock. Issued monthly. Subscriptions: 27 shillings 
per year, or dollar equivalents. American agents: 
International News Company, 131 Varick St., 
New York 13, N. Y. 

Published in similar format by the same firm 
are: Books and Bookmen, Dance and Dancers, 
Films and Filming, Music and Musicians, and 
Records and Recordings. 


though it is not as imaginatively or at- 
tractively laid out as Paris Thédtre, it 
has the advantage of superior. photo- 
graphs because it is printed on better 
paper. 

The January 1958 issue is typical. A 
zany shot of Janet Blair, appearing in 
the London production of The Bells Are 
Ringing, graces the cover. Some forth- 
right letters to the editor, a “Personality 
of the Month,” and an evaluation of 
the best plays and players of 1957 fol- 
low. Frankness of the criticism is indi- 
cated by “Credits and Discredits for 
1957,’ from which some characteristic 
ones have been. selected: 

“Bores of the year: the ‘Method’ and 

all those people who keep telling 

us how wonderful My Fair Lady is 
going to be. 

“Not so fresh department: The Egg. 

“Shipwreck of the year: The Tem- 

pest.”® 

Each new play in London is not only 
reviewed but is also displayed in five 
or six pictures. Play-of-the-month for 
January, Robert Bolt’s Flowering Cher- 
ry, in which Sir Ralph Richardson was 
highly praised, is unfolded in two pages 
of fine Angus McBean photographs. 


An 
edy funny-men provides a_ backward 
glance. The second half of Claude Mag- 
nier’s Odd Man In completes the publi- 
cation begun the preceding month. 
Among other features are a two-page 
account of the month’s theatre in New 
York, book reviews, and reports on 
such out-of-town theatres as Sam Wana- 
maker’s New Shakespeare in Liverpool, 
or the Oxford Playhouse, which has sent 
many of its recent productions into the 
West End theatres. Theatre news and 
views from European theatre cities such 
as Berlin, Oslo, Paris, Rome, and Vi- 


article on famous musical com- 


6 January 1958, p. 5. 
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enna, and a monthly London theatre 
guide complete the contents. 

With much the same content, The- 
atre World? is more compact than Plays 
and Players. Incorporating Play Pic- 
torial, it emphasizes visual reporting of 
London theatre, though each play re- 
ceives a brief, trenchant review. In con- 
trast to its rival, which gave Flowering 
Cherry only eight pictures, Theatre 
World printed sixteen interesting pho- 
tographs, with captions summarizing 
the action. Tunnel of Love was given 
fourteen pictures in the same issue, and 
all the new plays of the month appeared 
with at least four or five shots to com- 
plement the reviews. 

Among concise articles which balance 
the pictorial content are actor profiles, 
monthly surveys of Broadway theatre, 
evaluations of trends, glimpses of theatre 
history, and commentary on world the- 
atre. Two recent issues discussed the 
1957 Berliner Festwochen, for example, 
and Ossia Trilling, back from a trip to 
Russia, has described current theatre in 
Leningrad, the city of thirteen theatres. 
The usual book and record reviews also 
are included monthly. 

Of an entirely different nature is 
Encore,® which styles itself “The Voice 
of Vital Theatre.” This little magazine 
customarily confines its offerings to es- 
says on the art of drama by Eric Bent- 
ley, Michael Redgrave, Kenneth Tynan, 
and other critics or professional people. 
The focus of interest is on the present 
state of theatre and its future prospects, 
rather than on the past. The casual 


7Format: 6”x834”, text set in double 
columns, approx. 40-50 pages. Printed on coated 
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agents: International News Company, or any 
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reader may be deceived into thinking 
editor Clive Goodwin is a very “angry 
young man,” if he judges by the number 
of articles published which attack con- 
ditions and customs of English and 
American theatre. Closer inspection re- 
veals that the writers are fighting the 
trite, the false, the slipshod, and the 
mercenary, which they feel are stifling 
creative drama today. 

Recent issues have hotly debated the 
Method. Eli Wallach, thoughtfully an- 
swering Tyrone Guthrie’s objections, 
noted that Guthrie’s self-admitted qual- 
ifications to criticize were: “I have heard 
descriptions of rehearsals and demon- 
strations of the Method, but I have 
never attended any of the Gospel Meet- 
ings.”® Wallach asserted that the Meth- 
od is the result of young actors having 
taken a “look back in anger” at what 
they dislike in conventional theatre and 
acting. Such direct, honest exchanges 
of opinion also inspire equally frank 
expressions from the never-silent read- 
ers, whose letters are often as vital as 
the leading articles. 


More precise information about Brit- 
ish theatre can be obtained from The 
Stage,° the English equivalent of Va- 
riety. Here one finds the advance notices 
of casting for new shows, the perform- 
er’s ads, the gossip about entertainment 
personalities—who is playing Widow 
Twankey in the Birmingham _panto- 
mime, and the trade reviews of new 
plays. With traditional English re- 
straint, the writers avoid the terseness 
of Variety, as well as its theatrical slang 
and dollars-and-cents atmosphere. The 
reserve is so great, in fact, that matters 
of profit and salary are seldom men- 


9 January-February 1958, p. 33. 
10 Format: tabloid size, text set in six columns, 
approx. 20-30 pages. Printed on newsprint. 
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tioned. Some London cast members in 
The Boy Friend used to say they had 
to read Variety to find out how much 
money the show was making and how 
long it was expected to run. 

Another English journal worth noting 
is Ivor Brown’s Drama,“ a quarterly re- 
view of theatre. Not only are current 
plays analyzed, but interesting dramas 
and personalities from the past are also 
discussed. In some issues, almost a quar- 
ter of the pages may be given over to 
book which generally 
thoughtful and witty, a combination not 


reviews are 
easy to achieve. 

England’s impressive list of theatre 
publications is not matched anywhere 
else in Europe, but, in most countries, 
articles on drama and theatre appear 
frequently in leading weekly m»gazines 
and monthly journals. In Germany, for 
example, no popular theatre magazine 
has yet appeared, but illustrated features 


on important new productions in Berlin, 


Hamburg, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, and 
Munich appear regularly in Das 
Schoenste, a smart women’s magazine, 
dedicated to the “beautiful.” Several 
“trade” publications, dealing with new 
developments in stage machinery and 
theatre architecture exist, but are not 
generally circulated. Critical essays on 
classical and contemporary theatre ap- 
pear occasionally in Der Monat, a ser- 
ious vehicle of social thinking. 

Recently a German-language theatre 
magazine was launched in Vienna. 
Simply titled Die Biihne, it is primar- 


11 Format: 6”x814”, text set in double col- 
umns, approx. 50-60 pages. Printed on coated 
stock. Issued quarterly. Subscriptions: g  shil- 
lings. Write: Drama, g Fitzroy Square, London, 
W. 1, England. 

12 Format: 91x12”, text set in double or 
triple columns, approx. 30-40 pages. Printed on 
poor grade of coated stock. Issued monthly. 
Subscriptions: 60 Austrian Schillings, 12 Ger- 
man Marks, or dollar equivalents. Write: Zeit- 
schriftenverlag Austria-International, G. m. b. 
H., Vienna I, Wallnerstrasse 8, Austria. 


ily concerned with production in the 
Austrian capital, but handsomely re- 
ports the German and Swiss theatre as 
well. Liberally illustrated with full and 
half-page photographs and designs, ar- 
ticles range from criticism of current 
Viennese and continental productions 
through remembrances of things past in 
Austrian theatre to news of coming 
events in concerts, TV, and motion pic- 
tures. Similar to the Theatre Arts tech- 
nique of giving a critical “box score,” 
Die Biihne offers a roster of critical 
opinion concerning current plays, culled 
from leading Austrian journals. The 
script is rated separately from the pro- 
duction on a “ja’-“nein” basis. Appro- 
priately, the critics do not have the 
temerity to rate Shakespeare or Schiller. 
One can find out more about what is 
going on in German and Swiss theatre 
in this magazine than in all the rest of 
the popular German-language magazines 
together. Theatrical events in Paris, 
London New York are also re- 
ported. Special sections provide high- 
level theatrical gossip, forecasting who 
will year’s Hamlet, or 
whether Maria Schell will make another 


and 


star in next 


Hollywood movie. 


Value of such magazines and news- 
papers, particularly to students who 
wish to gain experience in reading for- 
eign-language articles on drama, is clear. 
Wider circulation of this material 
among theatre workers in the United 
States may also help to strengthen ties 
with those countries with which Ameri- 
cans have always had a cultural kin- 
ship. It is hoped readers of ETJ will 
encourage their schools and libraries to 
make these publications available. Then 
educational theatre people, at least, 
will be able to know as much about 
European drama as Europeans know 
about American theatre. 
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PRODUCING PLAYREADINGS 


RODERICK ROBERTSON 


Theatre workers generally accept as 
a truism the statement that plays are 
meant to be performed by live actors 
on some kind of stage before a live au- 
dience. To be sure, there exist some lit- 
erary works written ostensibly in dra- 
matic form which seem to be intended 
mainly for reading and do not lend 
themselves to staging. The well-known 
Don Juan in Hell episode from Shaw’s 
Man and Superman certainly lost little 
if anything in a reading presentation, 
while the attempt to stage Dylan Thom- 
as’ Under Milkwood suggests the dan- 
ger of adapting for full production what 
was clearly intended as a radio play to 
be heard only. Within the past few years 
a number of non-dramatic works have 
appeared on American stages: Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s John Brown's Body, 
Sean O’Casey’s autobiographical books, 
and Charles Dickens’ novels, to men- 
tion a few. The question I wish to 
examine, however, concerns playread- 
ings, public reading performances of 
works written for the stage. 

There are several good reasons for 
producing playreadings. They give 
rough approximations of how new and 
untried plays would work on. stage. 
They enable college drama departments 
to get more plays before audiences than 
would otherwise be possible and to give 
student actors excellent opportunities 


Mr. Robertson is a member of the faculty of 
Skidmore College. 


to undertake parts which might not 
otherwise be available to them. 

But playreadings have obvious draw- 
backs. In the way that a symphony 
comes to full life only when performed 
by a symphony orchestra, so does a 
play come fully alive only when per- 
formed by an adequate company of 
actors in a proper setting. A playread- 
ing, in which actors read but do not 
fully act out their parts, can be com- 
pared to a symphony performed on two 
pianos; the main melodies, rhythms and 
harmonies are there, but the full color 
and depth are gone. In the absence of 
full staging, however, the audience's 
imagination may make up for much of 
what is missing in the way of movement 
and setting. 

The suggestions offered here to the 
director of a playreading should be pref- 
aced with one warning: when a play- 
reading becomes the product of a great 
deal of labor, it is in danger of losing 
its point. 

The basic structure of the playread- 
ing has to be decided first. In one form 
of playreading, called the “script-in- 
hand” production, the play is staged 
more or less completely, but the actors 
carry and read from scripts. What I 
have in mind, however, is simply a read- 
ing performance of a play with one 
reader for each part and in which no 
attempt is made to duplicate legitimate 
staging. Within these limits, a remarka- 
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ble range of effects with which to bring 
out a work’s values is possible. 


The proper plays must be chosen for 
reading performances. It is obvious that 
these usually will not include plays in 
which much of the effect depends upon 
physical action or spectacle. Plays best 
suited to reading are those in which 
the dialogue carries the dramatic bur- 
den. In this category fall a great num- 
ber of fine plays, verse plays in particu- 
lar, comedies of wit, and plays which 
are mainly presentational in style. Plays 
in which the intellectual content is 
high are appropriate, so Shaw is usually 
a good choice. Realistic plays are often 
difficult to present successfully, especially 
those filled with the paraphernalia of 
daily life—the cups and saucers, the 
doorbells and telephones. But even 
these can be arranged for reading. 

What methods are best suited for 
staging playreadings? First, the setting 
should not detract from the readers. 
Plain drapes are sufficient in most cases, 
but it is interesting to experiment with 
other effects. I staged a reading of De- 
sire Under the Elms by placing the 
readers in front of a cyclorama on which 
were projected the stylized shadows of 
two hovering elms. Behind the readers 
of Man and Superman were placed two 
large drawings of the scientific symbols 
for male and female. For a reading of 
No Exit the cyclorama was tinted red. 
In each case, a faint suggestion was de- 
sired, something to add to the mood or 
to serve as a comment on the play. 

Arena-staged readings are not likely 
to be successful, since the director can- 
not readily revolve his actors. Each 
member of the audience can see and 
hear clearly only half of the readers. 

The readers should probably dress 
themselves in ordinary clothing, though 
some faint suggestions of costuming are 
not out of place. Hand props are proba- 
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bly to be discouraged. Some dexterity is 
needed to handle scripts well, and what 
freedom is left to the hands is best ex- 
pended on gestures—which themselves 
should remain general rather than too 
literal. 

How to seat the readers opens up a 
new question, perhaps the key one in 
staging playreadings, since it involves 
the necessity for conveying one visual 
element of a play—the entrance and 
exit. The audience must know immedi- 
ately when a character enters, when he 
leaves, and how many characters are in 
the immediate scene. This problem can 
be solved in several ways. 

The first solution is simply to have 
the readers sit and stay seated, perhaps 
leaning a little forward in their chairs 
when they are engaged in a scene and 
leaning back when they are not. This 
method has the virtues and defects of 
simplicity, and it works best when the 
cast is small and exits are few, as in the 
aptly titled No Exit. When the cast is 
larger than half a dozen, confusion is 
likely to result. 

A second way is to have the readers 
actually enter and leave the stage. 
Again, with small casts this can some- 
times be managed gracefully, though it 
takes some careful planning in traffic 
management by the director and a little 
practice by the readers to accomplish. 
When the cast is large, the problem be- 
comes acute. If everybody is seated when 
onstage, the empty chairs during the 
smaller scenes can be distracting, and 
sometimes disturbing to the conven- 
tion of the reading. Generally speaking, 
it is desirable to keep the readers in view 
at all times. This sets the convention 
and keeps everybody handy, ready to 
take up his part. 

A third solution to the problem, and 
probably the best one for most pur- 
poses, is to keep the readers seated until 
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they are ready to enter. On cue, they 
rise and step forward to a music stand, 
one of several arranged roughly parallel 
to the footlights, and begin reading. 
Only those standing are assumed to be 
in the scene. The music stands serve a 
very useful purpose—aside from hold- 
ing the scripts. They make an effective 
statement of the convention of the play- 
reading—a concert rather than a full 
staging. As a sort of framework in which 
the reading exists, they suggest the 
limits beyond which it should not go. 
From the purely psychological point of 
view, they give a solid base for the 
readers; actors merely standing alone 
and reading from scripts often look a 
little naked, particularly a whole row 
of them. 


There are many possibilities for the 
use of music stands in readings which 
often lead to the solution of related 


visual problems. In some plays it is 


desirable for each character to have his 
own stand, though when there are more 
than about six or eight of them, they 
tend to look like a small forest. Al- 
though the readers generally should 
stand (or sit on stools) behind them in 
the usual manner, there is no reason 
why they should not occasionally work 
around them, lean on them or other- 
wise use them according to their own 
imaginations. There is also much to be 
gained from moving the readers now 
and then from one stand to another. 
An effective scene in Lillian Hellman’s 
The Autumn Garden was done with 
Nick and Nina arguing from opposite 
sides of the stage, while a later recon- 
ciliation scene had them standing side 
by side. A few such simple movements 
and rearrangements can be enormously 
suggestive and still not lead toward a 
full production. 


In some plays another method for 
suggesting entrances and exits is possi- 
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ble. In staging a reading of Dekker’s 
The Shoemakers’ Holiday, the director 
cut the play down to thirteen characters 
and a narrator. As in many multi-plot 
plays, the characters fell roughly into 
groups, in this case four. Four platforms 
with chairs were arranged onstage and 
each separately lighted. By raising and 
lowering the lighting on these platforms, 
singly or in groups, it was clear which 
characters were in a scene and which 
were not. An additional neutral area 
was left free, and into it characters occa- 
sionally moved when the regular ar- 
rangements would not work. This pro- 
duction demanded careful rehearsal with 
the lighting technicians, but the effects 
achieved were worth it. 


Many plays cannot be successfully 
read without a narrator. Essential stage 
directions can be part of the narration, 
along with the all-important entrances 
and exits. However, the instrusion of 
stage directions often interrupts a flow 
of dramatic action which is perfectly 
understandable through dialogue alone. 
Love scenes need no one to say, “he 
kisses her gently,” for effective reading 
and judicious pausing accomplish the 
effect quite satisfactorily. Sometimes a 
word inserted into the dialogue can re- 
place a stage direction. In Mourning 
Becomes Electra, for example, instead 
of reading the stage direction that Ezra 
Mannon falls back in intense pain, the 
reader of Ezra can simply add to his 
lines the words, “Oh, my heart,” or 
something similar, and the audience will 
understand. Best of all, the dramatic 
flow will not have been interrupted by 
the nuisance of unneeded stage direc- 
tions, nor the scene by the intrusion of 
an outside voice. If stage directions must 
be read, it is possible to take their often 
prosaic and technical words and turn 
them into a narration which carries its 
own dramatic weight instead of getting 
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in the way. The narration can set the 
scenes, describe necessary action, bridge 
over parts of the play which have been 


cut, and even comment on or sum up 
the action. 

The narrator can be a neutral figure 
outside the play, or he can be one of 
the characters in the play itself. In a 
reading of O'Neill’s Mourning Becomes 
Electra cut for a single evening’s presen- 
tation, the character of Seth became the 
narrator, describing the Mannons, their 
house, bridging the gaps (almost always 
in O'Neill’s own words), and occasional- 
ly entering the dialogue himself. 

Only relatively 
should be employed as narrators, since 


minor characters 
one sometimes has to write new lines 


for them, and none but the ruthless 
would attempt this for a major char- 
acter in a significant play. Also, it 
would tend to shift the balance of the 
story as the playwright had conceived 
it. Here as elsewhere the goal is to pre- 
serve and present as many of the play’s 
values as possible. This can be done 
mainly through an honest presentation 
of the play's lines as the playwright 
wrote them. 

One further device should be men- 


tioned. That is the use of music as 
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background or to suggest dramatic ac- 
tions difficult to present with words 
alone. In the previously mentioned 
reading of Desire Under the Elms, the 
scene of the dance at the Cabot farm 
could not be well presented in a read- 
ing. However, a solution was found by 
playing a recording of Oh Susanna be- 
hind descriptive narration, mainly from 
O’Neill’s own stage directions, which 
was punctuated by the wild war-whoops 
of old Cabot. A careful adjustment of 
volume according to the mood sug- 
gested to the audience far more of the 
point of the scene than a mere reading 
of lines without the vivid action O'Neill 
calls for. 

These are a few solutions to the prob- 
lem of “playing symphonies on two 
pianos.” They aim at establishing a 
means of conveying the visual elements 
of a drama while retaining the limits 
of a playreading convention. Playread- 
ings are only second best to full produc- 
tions, but they have certain advantages, 
especially for a college drama depart- 
ment, and they do have considerable au- 
dience appeal. They can be rewarding 
to the director and the performers and 
occasionally provide a stimulating imag- 
inative exercise. 
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A NEW PIGMENT BINDER 


ELMER L. BLADOW 


For years brown glue, gelatin glue 
and dextrine have been the standard 
binders for dry powder pigment colors 
in the theatre paint shop. Recently a 
new binder, Elvanol, a polyvinyl alcohol 
manufactured by DuPont, has been in- 
troduced on the market. It comes in a 
white powder form, is soluble in water, 
and is comparable in price to gelatin 
glue. Elvanol can be obtained in sev- 
eral grades, but the grade best suited 
for mixing with dry powder pigments is 
74-21. 

In preparing the solution add two 
full one-pound coffee cans of Elvanol to 
three gallons of hot water in a galvan- 
ized or enamelware receptacle. (Elvanol 
has a slow chemical reaction with iron 
or tin containers.) Stir the powder into 
the water gradually. Then cook this 
solution for thirty to forty minutes over 
an electric hot plate or gas burner. A 
clear, syrup-like solution will result. It 
is not necessary to cook Elvanol in a 
double boiler as one would do in us- 
ing a glue binder. Any quantity of this 
solution can be made up and kept on 
hand. It does not deteriorate and can 
be kept indefinitely. From this solution 
a size water is made up by adding two 
parts water to one part of the Elvanol 
solution. With some dry powder pig- 
ments which rub up more than other 


Elmer L. Bladow is Technical Director in the 
Department of Theatre Arts, UCLA. 


pigments the ratio of water to Elvanol 
is one and a half to one or one to one. 


Compared to glue size Elvanol’s 
higher viscosity permits the paint to 
cover more area and to go on more 
smoothly and readily, especially on new 
muslin or canvas. Most pigments remain 
in suspension in Elvanol a great deal 
longer than when mixed with a glue 
size, thus eliminating the necessity for 
stirring while the paint is being used. 
Some pigments which are difficult to 
mix into a glue size solution, such as 
Van Dyke brown and reds (unless they 
are cut in with alcohol), readily go into 
an Elvanol size solution. Since no fer- 
mentation or bacterial action takes 
place paints may be kept any length of 
time. Nothing need be done to the 
paint when it is used again except re- 
place the moisture lost by evaporation 
with a small amount of fresh Elvanol 
size. 

Test samples of color can be force- 
dried over direct heat. The actual dry- 
ing time of Elvanol size paint is com- 
parable to other water solvent paints. 
It has the same characteristic as other 
adhesives in shrinking muslin and can- 
vas when applied as a sizing coat prior 
to application of prime or ground coat. 
Since Elvanol is water soluble, flats may 
easily be washed or scrubbed down, and 


brushes easily cleaned. 
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Elvanol cannot, however, be substi- 
tuted for a gelatin glue and whiting 
mixture, or white flake glue as an ad- 
hesive in applying muslin or canvas to 
the wooden frames. It does not hold 
even if used at full strength or with whit- 
ing added. In a size solution of one part 
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Elvanol to one part water it works well, 
however, for applying dutchmen. 

From the standpoint of cost and cov- 
erage, Elvanol will do the same job as 
gelatin glue—and without a disagreea- 
ble odor, which in itself is sufficient rea- 
son to use Elvanol instead of glue. 


The Kabuki Playwright 


The playwright of Kabuki seldom writes a full-length play any more, but 
rearranging old scripts is common and occasionally a playwright will be called 


upon to write a short dance or the like. . 
in charge of either a scene or a full play, sits at the rehearsal table. . . 
performance he claps the hyoshigi sticks to raise the curtain. . 
does the stage manager’s duties for his particular scene or play . 


. . he prepares the actors’ sides and, 
. during 
.. he prompts and 
. . he writes 


daily the letters used on stage as well as signs and the like, and,does the minor 


actor’s secretarial work. Then the next month’s bill is decided and straightway 
he is busy again. Unappreciated as he is, without a love of the stage to be a 
Kabuki playwright would be an impossible task.—Naozoo Kagayama, Kabukt-za 
Dashimomo, May 1959. Translated by James R. Brandon. 
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A DIRECTORY OF SUMMER THEATRES 
SPONSORED BY AETA MEMBERS, 1960 


WALTER BOUGHTON 


KEY TO THE ENTRIES 

Name of organization. 

Location and/or distance from large city. 

Name, address of manager. 

Length of season. 

Theatre capacity. 

Price range. 

Type of theatre. 

Number of plays, musicals per season. 

Type of company. 

Number of performances of each produc- 
tion. 

Permanent resident company? How many 
members? 

Are students systematically rotated from 
crew to crew? 

Number of students’ or 
accepted and scholarships available. 
Salaried positions open to college students. 

Tuition or fee. 

Cost of weekly room/board. 
Character of living quarters. 
Is institution GI approved? 
Courses to be oflered. 


apprentices 


THE DIRECTORY 
COLORADO 


Canyon City: 1) Buckskin Joe Players. 
2) Between Canyon City and Royal 


Gorge. 3) Martin Hatcher, Western 
State College, Gunnison, Colo. 4) June 
15-Sept. 15. 5) 250. 6) $1-1.25. 7) Pro- 
scenium. 8) 2 mellers. 9) Professional 
Non-Equity. 10) 60, 11) Yes. 12. 12)-No. 
13) 3 apprentices as understudies. 14) 1 
tech, 12 acting. 15) None. 16) $25. 17) 
Under construction by Buckskin Joe, 
Inc. 18) No. 19) None decided as yet. 


Walter Boughton, Chairman, Summer Theatre 
Project, is Director of Kirby Memorial The- 
atre and Chairman of the Department of 
Dramatic Arts at Amherst College. 


Greeley: 1) Little Theatre of the 
Rockies. 2) Colo, State College, 50 from 
Denver. 3) Helen Langworthy. 4) June 
13-Aug. 6. 5) 628. 6) $1.50. 7) Pro- 
scenium. 8) 6 Modern-Classical. 9) Non- 
11) Yes. 35. 12) Yes. 
13) 15-20, tuition waived. 14) No. 16) 
Approx. $22. 17) College dorm or private 
home if preferred. 18) Yes. 19) 12 credits: 
Acting, Stage Craft, Scene Design, Stag- 
ing Techniques, Directing. 


Professional. 10) 2. 


CONNECTICUT 

Storrs: 1) Univ. of Connecticut Sum- 
mer Theatre. 2) 25 from Hartford. 3) 
David C. Phillips. 4) June 15-Aug. g. 5) 
500. 6) $1.25-2. 7) Proscenium. 8) 6 plays. 
g) Professional Non-Equity. 10) 5. 11) 
Yes. 10. 12) Yes. 13) 10. 14) 10 actors, 10 
tech. Salaries $40 to 55 per week. 16) 
$15-18. 17) Univ. housing. 19) Theatre 
Workshop, 6 credits (not open to paid 
company.) 


FLORIDA 


Deland: 1) Stover Theatre, Stetson 
Univ. 3) Bruce Griffiths, 4) June 13- 
Aug. 6. 5) 433. 6) $1.25. 7) Prescenium. 
8) 4 plays or 3 and a musical. g) Co-op. 
10) 2. 11) Yes. 15-25. 12) Yes. 13) 20. 14) 
2 tech, 1 B.O. 15) $20/hour. 16) Room 
$6.25. Meals optional. 17) Univ. dorms. 
18) Yes 19) Up to g credits in Summer 
Stock course. 

Sarasota: 1) Asolo Festival of Florida 
State Univ. 3) Arthur H. Dorlag, Dept. 
of Speech, Fla. State Univ., Tallahassee, 
Fla. 4) June 13-Aug. 193. First 4 weeks in 
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rehearsal at Tallahassee. 5) 300. 6) $1- 
3-50. 7) Proscenium. 8) 4 plays, 1 musi- 
cal. 9) Non-Professional, 10) 5. 11) Yes. 
25. 12) Yes. 13) Entire company made up 
of students. Some scholarships ranging 
from ¥4 to full tuition. 14) 2 already 
filled for 1960. 15) $100. 16) Approx. 
$32. 17) Univ. dorm in Tallahassee, 
luxury beach apts. in Sarasota. 18) Yes. 
19) 6 to g hours credit for membership 
in company. 


IDAHO 


Moscow: 1) Univ. of Idaho Summer 
Theatre. 2) go from Spokane. 3) Jean 
Collette. 4) June 13-July 29. 5) 300. 6) 
50-75 cents. 7) Arena. 8) 5 plays. 9) Non- 
professional. 10) 3. 12) No. 13) No limit 
in number of students. 2 $50 scholar- 
ships. 14) No salaries. 15) $42.75. 16) 
Room $12-18. 17) Univ. dorms or apts. 
18) Yes. 19) Summer Theatre, 1-8 credits. 


ILLINOIS 


Carbondale: 1) Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Players. 2) 100 from St. Louis. 
3) Archibald McLeod, 4) June 23-Aug. 
12. 5) 216. 6) $1. 7) Proscenium. 8) 5 
plays, 1 musical. 9) Non-professional. 
10) 5. 11) Yes. 12. 12) Yes. 18) 12. 14) 
2 graduate tech assistants ($180 per 
month) B.O. and_ secretarial  asst., 
costume asst. 15) $43.40. 16) $25. 17) 
Univ. dorms or private homes. 18) Yes. 
19) 6 courses, 4 credits each. 


KENTUCKY 

Bardstown: 1) The Stephen Foster 
Drama Association. 2) 40 from Louis- 
ville. 3) J. R. Cauble, Bardstown, Ky. 4) 
June 3-Sept. 5. 
phitheatre. 8) 1 Musical. g) Professional 
Non-Equity. 10) 66. 11) Yes, 76. 12) No. 
13) None. 14) 76 various paid jobs. 15) 
None. 17) Lecal housing independently 
arranged. 


5) 1225. 6) $2-3. 7) Am-: 


MICHIGAN 


Augusta: 1) Barn Theatre, Inc. 2) 
12 from Kalamazoo. 3) Jack Ragotzy, 
200 E. 36 St., N. Y. C. 4) early June- 
mid Sept. 5) 499. 6) $1.50-3. 7) Prosce- 
nium. &) 8 plays, 2 musicals. 9) Equity. 
10) 6 or 12. 11) Yes, 12, 12) Yes. 13) 
8-10. Free room for 2 outstanding male 
apprentices. All apprentices receive free 
noon meal. 14) 2 for men with high tech. 
skill. 15) None. 16) approx. $25. 17) 
small hotel, apts. 19) No courses. The- 
atre gives commercial, professional ex- 
perience. 

Manistee: 1) Manistee Summer The- 
atre (at Ramsdell Opera House.) 2) 200 
from Chicago. 3) Madge Skelly, 2900 
Meramec St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 4) June 
24-Sept. 4. 5) 367. 6) 50c-$2. 7) Prosce- 
nium. 8) 10 plays and 11 children’s 
shows. 9) Equity. 10) 6. 11) Yes. 12. 12) 
Yes. 13) 10 boys, 10 girls, Some may earn 
room and board. 14) None. 15) None. 16) 
$20-25. 17) Rooming houses, private 
homes, 18) Yes. 19) 6 credits: Direction, 
Scene Design, Play Production. 


MINNESOTA 


Bemidji: 1) Bemidji State College, 
Paul Bunyan Playhouse. 2) 200 from 
Minneapolis. 3) Louis V. Marchand. 4) 
Late June-late Aug. 5) 250. 6) $1.25- 
1.75. 7) Proscenium. 8) g plays. 9g) Non- 
equity. 10) 6. 11) Yes. 6. 12) When pos- 
sible. 13) Number of students unlimited. 
15) $15-60. 16) $20. 17) College dorms. 
19) Drama Workshop: 3 to 12 quarter 
hours credit. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul, Red Wing, 
Winona: 1) Minnesota Centennial 
Showboat. 3) Frank M. Whiting, Univ. 
of Minn. 4) June-Aug. 5) 210. 6) $2. 7) 
Proscenium. 8) 1 musical. g) Professional 
Non-Equity. 10) go. 11) Yes. 15. 12) No. 
13) None. 14) 15. Everyone acts, also 
does tech. B.O., etc. 15) None. 17) 
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Rooming house in Twin Cities. 18) Yes. 
19) Possible to take 1 or 2 courses at 
University of Minn. 

St. Paul: 1) Theatre Saint Paul. 2) 
675 Holly, St. Paul 4, Minn. 3) Rex 
Henriot. 4) July 1-Aug. 13. 5) 165. 6) 
$i-2. 7) Flexible. 8) 6 plays. 9) Profes- 
sional Non-Equity. 10) 5. 11) Yes. g. 12) 
Yes. 13) 6-8 apprentices. 14) 2 actors, 1 
tech. dir.-actor. 15) None. 17) Co-op 
eating, make own room arrangements. 
18) No. 19) None. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Pascagoula: 1) Mississippi Southern 
College. 2) 40 from Mobile. 3) Robert 
M. Treser, Box 178, Sta. A., Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 4) June 14-Aug. 23. 5) 200. 
6) $1-1.50. 7) Proscenium. 8) 7 plays. g) 
Non-professional. 10) 5. 11) All work by 
students. 12) Yes. 13) Up to 35. 6 work 
schoiarships (tuition, room, and $50) in 
B.O., props., costumes, light, sound, pub- 
licity. 15) $100. 16) approx. $22. 17) 
College dorms or room out. 18) Yes. 19) 
16 quarter hours credit for program. 


MISSOURI 


Branson: 1) Shepherd of the Hills 
Summer Theatre. 2) 60 south of Spring- 
field. 3) Michael F, Kelly, Central Mo. 
State College, Warrensburg, Mo. 4) June 
20-Sept. 4. 5) 300. 6) $1. 7) Proscenium. 
8) 5 plays. 9) Non-professional. 10) 6. 
11) Yes. approx. 15. 12) Yes. 13) 15. ap- 
prox. 3 tuition scholarships. 14) 3-4 in 
maintenance, concessions, secretarial, 15) 
$40 for Missouri residents. Otherwise 
$65. 16) Room $2.50. 17) Theatre owned 
dorms. 18) Yes. 19) Theatre Workshop, 
Advanced Theatre Workshop, Special 
Problems in Drama, Stagecraft. 

Jefferson City: 1) Lincoln University 
Summer Theatre. 3) Thomas D. Pawley. 
4) June 22-Aug. 2. 5) 1300. 6) 50c-$1. 7) 
Proscenium. 8) 4 plays. 9) Non-profes- 
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sional. 10) 2. 11) Yes. 10. 12) Yes. 13) No 
limit. 10 receive room, board, tuition. 
14) None. 15) $45. 19) Room $32 for 
season. 17) Univ. dorms. 18) Yes. 19) 10 
semester hours in directing, lighting, 
costuming. 


MONTANA 


Helena: 1) The Bandit Players, Brew- 
ery Theatre. 2) 300 from Spokane. 3) 
Walter H. Marshall, 129 N. Jackson, 
Helena, Mont. 4) June 2o0-Sept. 1. 5) 200. 
6) $1.25-1.50. 7) Proscenium. 8) 5 plays. 
9) Non-professional. 10) 8. 11) Yes. 10. 
iz) Yes. 13) 6 students, 4 apprentices. 6 
room/board scholarships. 14) 5 acting- 
tech, 1 director, 15) $80. 16) $15. 17) 
Dorm. 18) Yes. 19) Basic and Advanced 
Theatre Workshops, 6 quarter hours 
credit each. 

Missoula: 1) Masquer Summer The- 
atre—Montana_ State University. 3) 
Firman H. Brown, Jr., Drama Dept. 4) 
June 13-July 24. 5) 100, 6) $1.25. 7) 
Semi-arena. 8) 6 plays. 9) Non-profes- 
sional. 10) 5. 11) No. 12) Yes. 13) No 
limit. 14) 3 jobs in tech and B.O, 15) 
Approx. $60 full enrollment. 16) Ap- 
prox $23. 17) Univ. dorms. 18) Yes. 19) 
Courses in all areas. 


NEW JERSEY 


Middlesex: 1) Foothill Play House, 2) 
32 from N.Y.C. 3) Charlotte Grauert 
Klein, 359 Beechwood Ave., Middlesex, 
N. J. 4) June 1-Sept. 24. 5) 173. 6) $1.50- 
2. 7) Proscenium. 8) 8 plays, 1 musical. 
g) Non-professional. 11) Yes, 50. 12) 
Yes. 13) 20. 14) None. 15) $75. 18) No. 
19) Stagecraft, movement, acting, voice. 


NEW YORK 


Niagara: 1) Niagara Melody Fair (in 
cooperation with Univ. of Buffalo.) 2) 5 
from Univ. of Buffalo. 3) Lewis T. Fish- 
er, 356 Auburn Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 4) 
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June 7-Sept. 4. 5) 2000. 6) $1.25-3.85. 7) 
Arena tent. 8) 1 play, 6 musicals, 9) 
Equity. 10) 14. 11) Yes. 20-24. 12) Yes. 
13) 16. 6 full tuition scholarships. 14) 
None. 15) Apprentices none, Students 
$165. 16) $25. 17) Homes near tent or 
Univ. dorms. 18) Yes. 19) Seminar: Mu- 
sical Theatre in-the-round, 6 credits. 
Sacandaga Park: 1) Sacandaga Sum- 
mer Theatre. 2) 40 from Schenectady. 3) 
John Larson, 237 W. 51, N.Y.C. 4) June 
27-Sept. 3. 5) 1050. 6) $2.50-3.60. 7) 
Proscenium. 8) 5 plays, 5 musicals. g) 


Fquity. 10) 8. 11) Yes. 20, 12) Yes. 13) 
20. 4 scholarships, full or half room and 
board. 14) 3 jobs: lights, props, car- 
pentry, costumes, fly-man. 15) None. 16) 
$30. 17) Dorm on theatre school grounds. 
18) No. 19) Scene study, voice, ballet. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Medora: 1) “Old Four Eyes’? Outdoor 
Drama, 3) Frederick G. Walsh, N.D. 
State College, Fargo, N.D. 4) June 20- 
Sept. 4. 5) 1500. 6) $1.50-3. 7) Open air 
amphitheatre. 8) 1 production. g) Pro- 
fessional Non-equity, 10) 50. 11) Yes. 
40. 12) No. 13) All who qualify. Pos- 
sibly some scholarships. 14) Jobs in all 
phases for those qualified. 15) None. 17) 
Private homes. 19) Theory of Drama, 
Playwriting, Acting. 3 credits each. 


OHIO 


Cleveland: 1) Musicarnival, Inc, 3) 
John L. Price, Jr. 4) May 3o0-Sept. 18. 5) 
2000. 6) $1.75-3.75. 7) Tent. 8) musicals. 
g) Equity. 10) 14. 11) Yes. 20. 12) Yes, 
13) 10 students, 12 apprentices. 10 schol- 
arships, tuition plus $25/week (fellow- 
ship grants, Western Reserve Univ.) 15) 
Paid by grant. 16) $45. 17) Private fam- 
ilies. 18) Yes. 19) Seminar: Musical The- 
atre Production. 6 credits. 

Cleveland Heights: 1) Cain Park 
Youtheatre. 2) Suburb of Cleveland. 3) 
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Mrs. Edith E. Underwood, 20041 River- 
wood Ave., Rocky River, Ohio. 4) June 
20-July 29. 5) 500. 6) 50c 7) Outdoor 
roofed semi-proscenium. 8) 4 plays, 1 
musical. g) Non-professional. 10) 6. 12) 
No. 13) 350 students, 10 apprentices. 14) 
2 $100 jobs: costume, tech. 15) Free to 
apprentices. 16) Room $10. 17) Private 
homes, 19) Children’s Theatre, Creative 
Dramatics. 3 credits each. 

Granville: 1) Denison Summer The- 
atre. 2) 38 from Columbus. 3) William 
Brasmer, Dept. of Theatre Arts, Den- 
ison Univ., Granville, O. 4) June 14- 
Aug. 20. 5) 400. 6) 75c-$1.50. 7) Pro- 
scenium, tent. 8) 8 plays, 2 musicals. 9) 
Professional Non-equity. 10) 5. 11) Yes. 
35. 12) Yes. 18) 5-7. 5 scholarships, room 
and board or tuition. 14) 25 jobs, all 
phases. 15) $25/semester hour. 16) $15. 
17) 2 large homes operated as dorms. 
18) Yes. 19) Acting, 2 hours. Practicum 
in Theatre, 4 hours. 

Huron: 1) The Huron Playhouse of 
Bowling Green State University. 2) Mid- 
way between Toledo and Cleveland. 3) 
F. Lee Miesle, Dept. of Speech, B.G.S.U., 
Bowling Green, O. 4) June 19-Aug,. 13. 
5) 600. 6) $1.50. 7) Proscenium. 8) 5 
plays, 1 musical. 9) Non-professional. 10) 
5- 11) Yes. 25-35. 12) Yes. 13) 25-35. 14) 
18 jobs in all phases. Payment is waiver 
of all or part of room and board cost. 
15) $20/semester hour. 16) $25. 17) 
Dorm. 18) Yes. 19) Acting 3 credits, 
Stagecraft 3, Dramatic Production 1-3, 
Advanced D.P. 3-6. 

Wilmington: 1) Wilmington College 
Summer Theatre. 3) Lewis R. Marcuson, 
Wilmington College, Wilmington, O. 
4) June-Aug. 5) 620. 6) $1.25. 7) Pro- 
scenium. 8) 4 plays, 1 musical. 9) Non- 
professional. 10) 6. 11) Yes. 20. 12) No. 
13) 20. All receive room and board. 14) 
Possibly grad. student tech. 15) None. 
16) None. 17) College dorms and dining 
hall. 18) Yes. 19) None. 
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OREGON 


Ashland: 1) Oregon Shakespearean 
Festival. 3) Angus L. Bowmer, 1280 
Madrone St., Ashland, Ore. 4) July 25- 
Sept. 3. 5) 1140. 6) $1.20-2.40. 7) Eliz- 
abethan. 8) 5 plays. g) Non-professional. 
10) Average g. 11) No. 12) No. 13) 25- 
35. 24 scholarships of $300. 14) None. 
15) None. 18) No. : 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ambridge: 1) Harmonie Associates, 
Inc. 2) 15 N. of Pittsburgh. 3) John C. 
Barner, 269 Berry St., Baden, Penna. 
4) July 6-Aug. 27. 5) 400. 6)-$1.50-2.25. 7) 
Garden stage. 8) 1 play. g) Professional 
non-equity cooperative. 10) 32. 11) Yes. 
38. 12) No. 13) No limit. 14) acting, 1 
tech. 15) None. 16) None supplied. 17) 
Approved rooming houses. 18) No. 

Indiana: 1) Theatre-by-the-Grove, 2) 
6o E. of Pittsburgh. 3) Robert W. Ensley. 
4) June 20-Aug. 6. 5) 450. 6) $1.50. 7) 
Proscenium, 8) 6 plays or 5 and a mu- 
sical. g) Non-professional. 10) 4. 11) Yes. 
12-15. 12) Yes. 13) No limit. 14) 12 jobs 
in acting, tech. 15) $11/cr. hr, 16) $14. 
17) College dorms and dining or outside 
if preferred. 18) Yes. 19) Play Prod., 
Stagecraft, Design, Costume & Make-up, 
Creative Dramatics, 3 cr. each. 

Standing Stone: 1) Mateer Playhouse. 
2) 18 from University Park. 3) Dept. of 
Theatre Arts, Penna. State Univ. 4) 10 
weeks. 5) 250. 6) $1.75-2.75. 7) Arena. 8) 
8 plays. g) Equity. 11) Yes. 6. 12) Yes. 13) 
No limit. 14) 10-12 in B.O., publicity, 
tech. 15) See catalog. 16) Rooms ap- 
prox. $7. 17) Univ. dorms. 19) Acting, 
Production, Creative Dramatics, Pup- 
petry. Each 3 credits. 

Deep Creek-Lake: 1) Garrett County 
Playhouse. 2) 60 from Uniontown. 3) 
Gene Yell, Drama Dept., U. of N.M., 
Albuquerque, N.M. 5) 270. 6) $1.g0-2.20. 
7) Arena. 8) 8 plays. g) Professional Non- 
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Equity. 10) 5. 11) Yes. 6-12. 13) Variable, 
All are salaried. 15) None. 16) $25. 17) 
Owner’s home with swimming pool. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville: 1) Carousel Theatre. 3) 
Paul L. Soper, Univ. of Tenn. 4) June 
15-Aug. 25. 5) 400. 6) 75c-$1.25. 7) 
Arena. 8) 5 plays. 9) Non-professional. 
10) 10. 11) No, 12) No. 13) No limit. 3 
scholarships $250. 14) 6 tech. 15) $50- 
100. 16) Approx. $25. 17) Univ. dorms 
or boarding houses. 18) Yes. 19) Direct- 
ing, Modern Drama, Oral Interp. 3 cr. 
each. 


TEXAS 


El Paso: 1) Texas Western College 
Theatre. 3) Milton Leech. 4) June 6- 
July 5. 5) 1600. 6) $.75-1.50. 7) Prosce- 
nium. 8) 3 plays, 1 musical. g) Non-pro- 
fessional. 10) 3. 12) Yes. 13) Variable. 5 
scholarships $50. 14) 3-5 tech, costume, 
B.O. sec’y. 15) $25. $87.50 non-resident. 
16) $18. 17) College dorms. 18) Yes. 19) 
Broad choice. 


VERMONT 


Weston, Woodstock: 1) Weston Ver- 
mont Playhouse. 2) 270 and 450 from 
N.Y.C. 3) Harlan F. Grant, 22 Pierre- 
pont Rd., Winchester, Mass. 4) June 22- 
Sept. 5. 5) Weston 270, Woodstock 450. 
6) $1.10-250. 7) Proscenium 8) g plays, 
1 musical, g) Professional Non-Equity. 
10) 7. 11) Yes. 26. 12) Yes. 13) 10. 2 room 
& board scholarships for men. 14) 2 male 
tech., 1 female props. 15) None. 16) $28. 
17) Clubhouse adjacent to theatre. 18) 
No. 19) Affiliated with Boston Conserv- 
atory. 6 credits acting or tech. 

Burlington: 1) Champlain  Shake- 
speare Festival. 3) Greg Falls, Speech 
Dept., U. of Vt., Burlington, Vt. 4) Aug. 
1-27. 5) 227. 6) $1.75. 7) Arena, 3 sides. 
8) 3 Shakes. plays. 9) Non-professional. 
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10) g. 11) Yes. 20-30. 12) Try to. 13) 10- 
15. 20 work scholarships $175/200 in 
acting, costumes, B.O. 15) None. 16) 
$21. 17) Tourist or private homes. 19) 
Theatre Practicum, 6 hours. 


MEXICO 


San Miguel de Allende: 1) Instituto 
Allende Drama Workshop. 2) 160 from 
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Mexico City. 3) Ronald T. Hammond, 
Wittenberg Univ., Springfield, Ohio, 4) 
July-Aug. 6) None. 7) Open air or small 
theatre. 8) 2 plays. g) Non-professional 
10) 2. 13) 16. 2 full tuition scholarships 
for men. 14) None. 15) $40/month, 16) 
$21. 17) Hotel, share apt. Mexican fam- 
ily. 18) No. 19) 4 credits in Acting, Di- 
recting, Set Design. 


Backstage Across the Pacific 


In Kabuki there is no work more back-breaking than the stage supervisor’s. 
He informs everyone of the time and place of rehearsal and acts as liaison on 
administrative matters with actors, writers, and heads of scenic, property, cos- 
tume, and wig departments. . . . he straightens out administrative tangles, and 
during rehearsal decides seating arrangements and dressing room assignments. 
.. . he determines the length of intermissions, is prepared to arrange substitu- 
tions for sick actors. . . . assists in the bathroom when there is either an overflow 
of water or a lack of it, keeps a supply of candles in case of power failure, is re- 
sponsible for caring for anyone who becomes injured, distributes bonus money 
in time of full houses, and has many other duties as well—Naozoo Kagayama, 
Kabuki-za Dashimomo, May 1959. Translated by James R, Brandon. 
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JOHN GASSNER 


I 

In observing the professional theatre 
at close range these days we can only 
conclude that it is no longer a play- 
wright’s but a player’s theatre. Perhaps 
it was never anything but the latter. 
(For how else shall I explain the differ- 
ence between my impression of the 
original productions of such plays as 
They Knew What They Wanted, 
Strange Interlude, or Mourning Becomes 
Electra and my greatly diminished en- 
thusiasm for these plays on reading 
them—or on seeing them without 
Pauline Lord, Lynn Fontanne, or Alla 
Nazimova?) But in the richest decades 
of our theatre (for me, the twenties and 
the thirties) we at least had the illusion 
that the playwright’s contribution was 
the decisive element in the merit of a 
season or decade. We believed, above all, 
that in arriving at maturity the Ameri- 
can stage was attracting plays deserving 
of respect as works intended to be read 
rather than merely played. We cherished 
the illusion that playwrights had_be- 
come thinkers and artists rather than 
hacks. I think this is what Joseph Wood 
Krutch meant when he wrote in 1938 
that American writers came to the stage 
after 1915 with the assumption that 
“the drama could be a branch of con- 
temporary literature and concern itself 


John Gassner is the regular contributor of 
Broadway in Review. 
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primarily with sincere expression rather 
than with tricks of the trade.” The new 
playwrights felt “compelled to be pri- 
marily playwrights,” not librettists. And 
we, the audience, came to rely to a large 
degree on their ability to “vivify” the 
relatively new ideas or tensions of the 
age “in terms of situation and char- 
acter” and to “explore their meaning 
in terms of specific human lives.” Per- 
haps that is all we meant when we used 
to say that in becoming “modern” the 
American stage had become a “play- 
wrights’ theatre.” 

The reversal to an actors’—and, con- 
currently, a directors’—theatre has been 
apparent for about a decade, but rarely 
as conspicuously, for better and worse, 
as during the past year or so. Only the 
great histrionic personalities in- 
fluential in the American and 
British theatre have been absent; that 
species is virtually extinct, so that it is 
collective performance, though not, in 
America, a truly ensemble production, 
that prevails nowadays—usually under 
the whiplash of a forceful stage director. 
The loss is frequent and the gain rare 
in this situation. 

The loss was extravagantly apparent, 
for instance, in Goodbye, Charlie pro- 
vided by so expert a manipulator of 
claptrap materials as George Axelrod. 
This tasteless exercise was presented by 
the mighty Leland Hayward, who obvi- 
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ously had only one end in view—the 
amassing of a_ superfluous fortune. 
Apparently both the author and the 
producer entertained the bizarre no- 
tion that there is a well of inexhausti- 
ble humor in the transformation of a 
man into a woman, especially when 
“he” is being played by a woman. 
Heaven punishes an _ unconscionable 
rake by turning him into a woman 
after he has been shot to death by a 
jealous husband. Lauren Bacall, suita- 
bly robust in the role of the “ambisex- 
trous” philanderer Charlie, and Sydney 
Chaplin, suitably bewildered as “his” 
only male friend, were expected to par- 
lay the notion into a box-office success. 
Another better known example of ex- 
travagant expectations was The Warm 
Peninsula, a maudlin and _bitter-sweet 
recital of the mating-call complications 
of two girls. Julie Harris played the 
plain and chaste heroine and June 
Havoc her foil in this arid account of 
spinsterly fortunes. They played their 
way across the land quite profitably, 
and it is obvious that the producer, who 
had good reason to shun Broadway, 
offered the public a couple of actresses 
in lieu of a rewarding play. Especially 
apparent in this by no means inexpert 
stage production was the iconic offering 
of a cute and gallant little girl called 
Julie Harris as the prime commodity. 
And an attractive litthe commodity it is 
indeed, especially when a real actress, 
also called Julie Harris, comes with the 
package. That it could be sold best in 
communities less used to offerings of 
this kind than Broadway is not surpris- 
ing. Going on a long pre-Broadway 
tour with a view to recovering the in- 
vestment before it is jeopardized by ex- 
posure to the New York press is per- 
fectly legitimate business procedure. 
The possibility of improving the play 
itself also must have occurred to the 
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producer and his associates. But it was 
certainly a case of trying to satisfy God 
and Mammon in the same breath, and 
it is easy to guess who was not satisfied. 


It may be added that the featuring of 
lovelorn feminity as represented by Miss 
Harris and Miss Havoc is itself a strong 
invitation to standardized expectations 
and responses. It is a foregone conclu- 
sion that their main occupation will be 
finding a man and holding on to him 
once he has been found. The unique 
and powerful impressions created by 
Julie Harris in The Member of the 
Wedding and The Lark arose from the 
fact that the play came first and the 
actress second. That is, the play was not 
built around that branded American 
product the “womanly woman.” In the 
first-mentioned piece the heroine was 
not yet a woman, and in The Lark she 
was that “unwomanly woman” Joan of 
Are. 

Conversely, I rather think men (espe- 
cially if they are not representatively 
“American”—that is, cornfed and 
hearty) are usually an invitation to 
some display of urbanity or even wit 
on our stage. This was apparent once 
more in that deservedly applauded two- 
man British revue Drop of a Hat by 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann. 
One would be hard put to describe 
what their well matched talents accom- 
plish by way of saying anything, but 
their failure to say anything is one of 
their main attractions. The attitude és 
the “content,” and the attitude is a wel- 
come relief from the portentously proc- 
tored sentiments of American domestic 
drama. Much the same thing could be 
said about the brief appearance of the 
French music-hall entertainer Yves Mon- 
tand on Broadway whenever he ren- 
dered popular notions of life and love 
absurd with the cynical aplomb of his 
mimicry. 
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II 


It was not my intention, of course, to 
decry the theatre’s reliance on_per- 
formance but to deplore the receding 
contribution of the playwright. It is 
possible to be grateful to the theatre, of 
course, even when it is the performance 
that produces the approvable effect. 
Thus, it is as “total theatre” that we 
may salute Jack Gelber’s The Connec- 
tion, one of the outstanding off-Broad- 
way productions of this or any other 
season, produced by the mettlesome 
Living Theatre led by the gifted actors 
and directors Julian Beck and Judith 
Malina. The fascination of The Con- 
nection, which at first seems little more 
than an exhibition of drug-addiction (to 
which a small jazz-band plays a wild 
obbligato), resides in the performance. 
Although it is not entirely possible to 
distinguish the playwriting from the 
acting, it is improbable that the play- 
wright’s contribution is paramount. 
The Connection is not much of a play 
as plays are usually judged; it is much of 
a play only to those who realize, first, 
that there can be works of the theatre 
in which the text is not distinguishable 
as a separate entity and, second, that a 
non-Aristotelian circular form of drama- 
turgy, is admissible. By this I mean a 
play in which there is no specially 
marked progress of action, a play in 
which a basically unchanging situation 
or state of mind is the crux of the ac- 
tion or inaction. 


What chiefly matters in the case of 
The Connection is that the stasis in the 
condition of a group of disoriented 
derelicts is firmly and absorbingly es- 
tablished. But this would not be the 
case at all if the direction by Judith 
Malina and the actors’ and jazz musi- 
cians’ performances did not achieve the 
desired effect of loneliness and despera- 
tion. The lassitude of the characters is 
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greater than that of O’Neill’s failures 
in The Iceman Cometh and Gorky’s in 
The Lower Depths. Their’ alienation 
from life is the life of the play, their 
lack of direction is its direction. If it 
can be maintained with reason that 
The Connection is thoroughly depress- 
ing or decadent, the answer is that it 
gives a strong impression of authenticity 
and that its devastation of spirit is as 
compelling as it is disturbing. If in a 
close analysis The Connection may be 
set down as a sort of “anti-play” rather 
than play, it cannot be maintained that 
it lacks tension and excitement. It is 
indeed as exciting in the first part in 
which nothing happens and the char- 
acters are merely awaiting their “con- 
nection” (the dispenser of the drug) as 
in the rest of the work in which the 
“connection” arrives in the company of 
a Salvation Army lassie of mature years, 
gives his clients their injections of 
heroin, and overdoses one of them. Pity 
is a meager response to The Connec- 
tion. Dismay or a sense of lostness is 
perhaps the most salient experience, and 
the only defense against it is the numb- 
ness of a playgoer or the obtuseness 
registered in some unfavorable New 
York reviews. 

It would be too much to say that The 
Connection promises a renovation of 
dramatic art or that it is even wholly 
gratifying. Its gratifications are exclu- 
sively of the theatre, and we cannot find 
in The Connection any profound under- 
standing of people but only an aware- 
ness of them. It is a Lower Depth com- 
pounded of the damned rather than of 
the redeemable. It asks for nothing and 
it promises nothing; it cannot therefore 
fulfill any of the classic functions of 
dramatic art. What it can do, however, 
is to draw us into its particular hell, 
which is more honest than the heaven 
of the smug custodians of “the affluent 
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society” and draw us away from the 


trough of materialistic satiety. Like 
Baudelaire’s poems, The Connection 
creates a nightmare world of damnation 
more tolerable than the specious para- 
dise of the marketplaces because it 
opens eyes sealed to misery or failure 
in our optimistic times and makes the 
need for some saving grace immensely 
imperative. But if any such experience 
communicates itself to us it does so 
only through the “total theatre” of the 
work which is largely the contribution 
of the actors (especially the fiercely 
high-strung Garry Goodrow as Ernie, 
Jerome Raphel as the philosophical 
derelict Solly, Warren Finnerty who 
plays the hopeless drug-addict Leach 
with half-closed eyes throughout the 
performance, and the dark-skinned 
Apollo who plays the “connection” as 
if he were the paraclete of all the un- 
fortunate), as well as the impressive 
jazz musicians. Whether the author, 


Jack Gelber, is a playwright of signifi- 
cant power, cannot as yet be deter- 
mined. 


Even if somewhat parenthetically, I 
suppose I must return to the question 
of the “unwholesomeness” of The Con- 
nection. A necessary point to make is 
that The Connection not only accepts 
the reality of drug-addiction but ignores 
the question of its evil—which the pro- 
duction makes so painfully palpable on 
the stage that neither a lecture nor a 
sermon would be anything but anticli- 
mactic. But we must realize further 
that the playwright has also denied us a 
“resolution” of the action (hence the 
non-classic “circularity” of the play). 
Leach, who has demanded an extra shot 
of the drug because he still doesn’t “feel 
anything” passes out after receiving the 
extra dose, the jazz musicians and some 
of the characters depart so as not to be 
involved with the law if Leach should 
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die, and the Comforter—that is, the 
“Connection” nicknamed Cowboy— 
applies himself to the task of reviving 
Leach. In brief, The Connection accepts 
the state of dependency upon drugs and 
a “connection” as the normal human 
state in our times, if not indeed at all 
times. Allegedly, we are all dependent 
upon a drug to tide us over the misery 
or emptiness of existence. Who, then, 
may honestly claim to be superior to 
the bleak characters of The Connection? 
The author has the integrity of his 
saturnine, if not in fact satanic, point of 
view; if we are unwholesome, if we are 
not in a state of grace, the least we can 
do is to face up to the fact. That much 
must be granted, although the parti- 
sans of The Connection must concede 
in turn that this limited outlook, this 
sternly unconsoling partial truth about 
life, limits the range and depth of cre- 
ation; it keeps the play itself in the pit 
of stalemate and aridity. And for this 
reason the music-drama solvent of the 
action, the jazz-band that accompanies 
the action, is an essential ingredient of 
the production; The Connection is per- 
haps the most original “music drama” 
of the American theatre. Its bleakness, 
I admit, is not the ne plus ultra of musi- 
cal theatre by any means, but I must 
confess that I am less put off by its 
bleakness than by the synthetic cheeri- 
ness of recent Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein musicals. 


Ill 


Nothing seen on Broadway during the first 
half of the 1959-60 season approximated the 
mesmeric power of The Connection. But on 
Broadway could be encountered plays that 
were as satisfactorily actor-determined as Good- 
by, Charlie was not. And Chéri, based on two 
Colette novels, was not, despite the power of 
Kim Stanley’s acting and the charm of young 
Horst Buchholz’s; for Chéri, fabricated . ex- 
pertly enough by Anita Loos, revolves around 
the passion of a young man for an aging 
courtesan, and sentimentality was not spared 
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us in an adaptation and production that only 
a light “French” touch (a “comedy of man- 
ners” touch) could have made tolerable. Play- 
writing and performance were more or less 
well matched in Robert Anderson’s Silent 
Night, Lonely Night, Peter Schaffer’s fine Eng- 
lish-made drama Five-Finger Exercise, William 
Gibson’s The Miracle Worker, Paddy Chayev- 
sky’s The Tenth Man, Saul Levitt’s The Ander- 
sonville Trial, Jean Anouilh’s The Fighting 
Cock, and Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. 
Lee’s The Gang’s All Here. And it might have 
been possible to include in the list Dore 
Schary’s well produced nuclear fall-out warn- 
ing, The Highest Tree, had the writing been 
less prosaic and the point of view less obvious. 
By far the most maturely poignant, of the 


above-mentioned pieces (and they comprise 
virtually everything except musicals Broadway 
could offer during the last third of the 


year 1959 without a blush) was Robert Ander- 
son’s Silent Night, Lonely Night. Mr. Ander- 
son’s best writing went into this beautiful play 
about two lonely people, a man whose wife was 
mentally disturbed and a woman whose absent 
husband is unfaithful. The two people meet 
on Christmas Eve in a New England inn lo- 
cated in the vicinity of the asylum for the 
insane and of the prep school the young 
woman’s son is attending. Brought together 
with admirable delicacy by the author, they 
are separated by him after a night of hesitant 
love-making with equal finesse. The woman 
has her responsibility to her little boy who 
has just been released from the prep school 
infirmary, and the man has his responsibilities 
to his wife, who has returned to lucidity for an 
indeterminate short period. Extraordinarily 
fortunate in having Barbara Bel Geddes and 
Henry Fonda in the principal parts (the play 
could not have been cast more compellingly 
even if the Fonda manner has become some- 
what overfamiliar since Two for the Seesaw), 
Mr. interest audiences 
not usualiy responsive to such meager action. 
The actors and the playwright were true col- 
laborators in this case, and the author was able 
to compensate for sparseness of plot with 
amplitude of emotion and considerable vivacity 
of dialogue in some slow-paced situations. It 
is unfortunate only that Silent Night, Lonely 
Night is a play that American playgoers, who 
are an impatient lot, are apt to find too drawn 
out. But to have added extra tension and 
extraneous variety to the play would have 
jeopardized the integrity of the severely 
bounded dramatic experience. An extra touch 


Anderson was able to 
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of drama in the hero’s account of his responsi- 
bility for his wife’s mental breakdown is in- 
deed a slight lapse into contrivance and de- 
tracts from the naturalness of the work. I 
could wish only that we could get away from 
the requirement that every Broadway play 
must last from about 8:40 to about 11 p.m. A 
shorter length would have been optimal in the 
case of Silent Night, Lonely Night—and shorter 
“full-length” plays will be possible only if, 
by grace of the stagehands’ union, it becomes 
economically feasible again to use a curtain- 
raiser or an afterpiece. What would novelists 
say if all novels were required to reach a cer- 
tain length that would rule out, let us say, 
Washington Square, Ethan Frome, Of Mice 
and Men, and Turgenev’s Rudin. 

That activization of the story is not invaria- 
bly the solution for a playwright was made 
evident about the same time by A Loss of 
Roses, William Inge’s first failure on Broad- 
way. All the activity that gave a mother-fixated 
young man a sexual encounter with a mother- 
image (a tent-show actress, played less than 
successfully by Carol Haney, once the dancing- 
star of Pajama Game) failed to enliven a play 
in which not a single character could sustain 
interest, for more 
than a quarter of an hour. For short periods 
of time a character or an action was moving 
enough, for Inge is an effective observer, but 
his vignettes failed to merge as a play of more 
than random interest. At the end, when 
the young man is supposed to be liberated 
from the oedipal situation after consummating 
his amour with the actress, conviction also dis- 
appeared from the play, even if the author 
must have considered his notion that the hoy 
theoretically sound 


not to mention concern, 


would be thus liberated 
and dramatically promising. The play was 
thin because the theme was dramatically limit- 
ing and the characters lacked amplitude. 

The small scale on which the well written 
English play Flowering Cherry was built also 
limited its appeal. The author, Robert Bolt, 
succeeded only too well in delineating a cen- 
tral character, Cherry, who is a hopeless fail- 
ure and liar. Eric Portman struggled valiantly 
to impart vitality to the part and succeeded 
only in endowing it with a pathos that wore 
as thin as the playgoer’s patience with the 
hero. Wendy Hiller, in the role of his long- 
suffering wife, could only underscore with 
noteworthy expertness what Cherry’s behavior 
alone would have made insufferably evident— 
namely, that he is a sore trial to any person. 
Brooks Atkinson’s verdict was as accurate as 
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it was concise when he declared that “the 
theme does not seem worthy of the workman- 
ship.” The reverse could have been said of 
another failure, a play about a Southern 
bachelor’s fatherly protection of a wild but 
gifted Negro waif, Jolly’s Progress, by Lonnie 
Coleman. The workmanship of the playwriting 
did not seem worthy of the theme, although 
the acting by Eartha Kitt, Wendell Corey, 
Anne Revere, and others was. This Southern 
Pygmalion became tenuous soon after the 
start of the action. Since no complications 
attained much reality or dramatic value in the 
story of how the little Galatea was cherished 
in defiance of local race prejudice, only the 
actors could hold the interest. They did what 
they could, but they got too little help from 
the playwright’s characterizations to prevail 
with more than random humor and _ pathos. 
The small success of Only in America, another 
example’ of benevolence unsupported by 
dramatic skill, was also another demonstration 
of the fact that actors need assistance from 
playwrights. Perhaps the authors of this 


dramatization of Harry Golden’s popular book 
Only in America, Jerome Lawrence and Robert 
E. Lee, did as well as could be expected. We 
may well wonder why a collection of anecdotes 


and editorials, augmented by skimpy biographi- 
cal material, should be considered suitable for 
dramatization. The effort valiant but 
even the appealing acting of Nehemiah Persoff, 
Shepperd Strudwick, and other competent per- 
sustain a full evening’s 


was 


formers could not 


playgoing. 
IV 


It was the great good luck of William Gib- 
son’s The Miracle Worker that the few basic 
facts of Helen Keller’s story added up to an 
intense dramatic experience without much need 
of support from either plot-making or motive 
hunting. The play is, in fact, weakest when- 
ever the author endeavored to supply extra 
motivation for Annie Sullivan’s heroic per- 
sistence in educating the blind, deaf and mute 
little savage who became the Helen Keller of 
history. (The motivation is Miss Sullivan’s 
memory of a dead little brother, and the off- 
stage voices that represent this memory are in- 
effectual hokum that should have been elimi- 
nated before the play reached Broadway.) Well 
staged by Arthur Penn and brilliantly played 
by Anne Bancroft as Annie Sullivan and by 
the child-actress Patty Duke as Helen Keller, 
The Miracle Worker proved to be a generally 
gripping drama. Mr. Gibson’s contribution to 
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the event at The Playhouse was noteworthy. He 
condensed a considerable amount of biographi- 
cal material into a manageable playscript, and 
he overcame a certain intrinsic montony in 
the story of Miss Sullivan’s struggles with the 
savagery of her little charge. But if one feels 
emotionally drained by the play at the Play- 
house it is to a considerable degree because 
the knockdown physical battle between Annie 
Sullivan and the child occurs in full view of 
the audience. 

It is heroic drama we see on the stage, and 
it is the work of the actors that makes it so. 
Mr. Gibson stripped his story in order to give 
them elbow room. At the same time he did 
provide one vital element that acting alone 
could not provide—namely, the impression that 
in Annie Sullivan’s mind the reclamation of 
little Helen Keller is a victory for the humanity 
of our species. The fight in The Miracle 
Worker is dignified and made meaningful by 
Miss Sullivan’s awareness of an objective that 
takes us beyond the immediate therapeutic and 
educational struggle. It is this “idea” in The 
Miracle Worker that reclaims it somewhat (not 
very greatly, I should think) from anecdote, 
melodrama, and clinical interest. It would seem, 
too, that Mr. Gibson was fortunate in being 
confined to fairly strict boundaries of action 
by the facts of Helen Keller’s life. His forte 
seems to be characterization rather than plot. 
When he went on to write his most original 
play Dinny and the Witches without any check- 
rein on his imagination the results were a 
plethora of embarrassing inventiveness and 
symbolism. Produced fairly competently in an 
off-Broadway theatre the play, apparently Mr. 
Gibson's favorite one, proved to be his Camino 
Real. It revealed a rich capacity for fantastica- 
tion unaccompanied by discipline of mind. It 
was in essence kindergarden drama despite the 
laborious thought that went into its making, 
whereas The Miracle Worker is an adult ex- 
perience if also a somewhat overstrenuous one. 

Surprisingly it is the author of such insistent- 
ly realistic pieces as Marty and The Middle 
of the Night, Paddy Chayefsky, who proved to 
be most adept in managing fantasy. This he 
did in The Tenth Man, an entertaining piece 
of theatre that could easily have got out of 
hand completely since it revolves around some 
elderly orthodox Jews’ efforts to banish an 
incubus, or dybbuk, from the body of the 
mentally disturbed granddaughter of a mem- 
ber of their little Long Island synagogue. To 
this Long Island Dybbuk Paddy Chayefsky 
brought lively powers of observation, a wealth 
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of sympathy, and a rich supply of humor. He 
also brought to his work a showman’s feeling 
for variety of material and mood. To folk 
humor and the comedy of the elderly Jews 
who are so isolated from the modern world 
that even a subway ride is an appallingly com- 
plex experience to two of them, Chayefsky 
added a romantic development and _ resolved 
it cleverly, if not convincingly. The denizens of 
the little synagogue proceed to exorcize the 
demon, but the ritual works on the wrong per- 
son—namely, a young man who was dragged 
into the place of worship by the comic sexton 
who needed a “tenth man” as a quorum for 
the ceremonies. And perhaps it is he who needs 
the cure most, because he has lost all desire 
for life. He faints at the climax of the cere- 
mony and when the “dybbuk” presumably 
leaves his body he becomes capable of love at 
last, and it is with this love that he may be 
able to cure the distraught girl who has fallen 
in love with him. 

I don’t guarantee the cure (it would seem 
that the author doesn’t either, for even if he 
ranges himself rather blatantly on the side of 
“love” he is plainly contriving the resolution), 
and I would find it difficult to extract the 
“philosophical” implications of the play from 
the context of the action. I really don’t want 
to take them seriously at all (if I must, then 
I shall have to call them muddled) and am 
disinclined to regard the play as weighty 
drama. I also hesitate to recommend The 
Tenth Man as valid folk-drama; if anything, 
the play is more synthetic, as well as senti- 
mental, than its admirers appear to have 
realized. It is the almost kind of folk-play 
The Playboy of the Western World would have 
been if it had been written by the sentimental 
Barrie instead of Synge. But the play is never- 
theless entertaining and attractive, and half 
a dozen talented actors enrich the immediate 
enticements of the work. Among these are the 
veteran Jacob Ben-Ami, Risa Schwartz (the 
adopted daughter of the celebrated Maurice 
Schwartz of the Yiddish-speaking stage), and 
David Vardi, the side-splittingly funny sexton 
of the play. 

Unexpectedly, I suppose, the only approxi- 
mation of the folksy Paddy Chayefsky type of 
humor and his romantic-realistic regard for 
eccentricity came from the ultra-sophisticated 
pen of Jean Anouilh. It is possible to feel 
divided in judgment about the latest exhibit 
of the latter’s Waltz of the Toreadors method 
of mingling farce and pathos, The Fighting 
Cock. This tragicomic, or rather “tragi-farci- 
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cal” style brings an arresting ambivalence to 
the portrayal of an aging general who dreams 
of restoring the romantic past but is betrayed 
by his wife, abandoned by his associates in an 
absurd plan to overthrow the French republic, 
and tripped up and knocked down by his 
mundane opponents, his daughter’s conscience- 
less lover and his son’s playmate’s leftist class- 
conscious father. One can be both bored and 
moved, or moved, and bored, as the present 
reviewer was—and this ambiguous state of 
mind may well have been derived, in part, 
from the cast headed by Rex Harrison, who 
did not himself appear to know exactly what 
he was about. 

The theme of the “last reactionary,” the 
noble crackpot who continues to believe in the 
outmoded “code of honor” and sets out to 
“save the world from the maggots,” or com- 
monplace people, is an intriguing one. But I 
fear it has to be translated into domestic 
terms if it is not to seem remote and precious. 
(Paul Green could have done this by making 
“The General” a throwback to the Southern 
Confederacy.) The point Anouilh is making in 
this patchy play—the affecting futility of try- 
ing to hold on to noble traditional value in a 
coarsening materialistic acceptable 
enough. It is not well enough performed in 
most of the principal roles. But the play is 
not well enough put together; the separate 
episodes of the General's quixotic last battles 
at home—and some of these are delightful 
and poignant—do not cohere well enough. The 
final impression is nevertheless of an original 
theatrical talent at work, trying to express an 
awareness of both the folly and nobility of 
opposing the way of the world. The Fighting 
Cock, which was a great hit in Paris under its 
French title L’Hurluberlu (The Featherbrain 
or The Sap), is Anouilh’s Chantecler, and like 
Rostand’s famous play it is a romantic testa- 
ment in which intention outruns total achieve- 
ment. “Man,” says the General, “is an animal, 
inconsolable and gay.” The wistful tone of this 
testament to a lost world of values and illu- 
sions is the most redeeming quality of this 
only half-successful work. 


world—is 


Within more sharply defined boundaries, and 
with the help of stronger playwriting and act- 
ing, two plays, one British and the other 
American, brought the first half of the season 
to a climax. Peter Schaffer’s Five Finger Exer- 
cise was the British import, and it was an 
unusually astringent drawing-room drama in 
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which the depiction of domestic life was not 
the author’s prime objective. Having intro- 
duced a young German tutor into the house- 
hold of a badgered business man and _ his 
snobbish wife, the author proceeded to demon- 
strate how easily the nice people in the world 
can “gang up” on an innocent person and 
make him their scapegoat. The husband takes 
out his frustrations on the tutor, the wife her 
timid desire for a romance, which turns to 
vengefulness when she realizes that the atten- 
tive young man regards her as a mother-substi- 
tute. Quite simply in the course of complica- 
tions involving the lonely son of the family, 
too, the tutor is “framed,” dismissed from his 
job and threatened with deportation to Ger- 
many, a land which this young idealist, who 
renounced his Nazi parents, heartily loathes. 
He has to attempt suicide before his fine- 
feathered employers can form some notion of 
the enormity of their conduct. 

The point that is made perhaps a trifle 
patly is too self-evident to require comment, 
and anything that might have been blurred in 
the playscript is vividly punctuated by the per- 
formers, especially Roland Culver and Jessica 
Tandy in the principal roles. If one looks 
closely, flaws will nevertheless appear in the 
work. The German tutor, especially, seems to 
me incredibly naive in some respects, and his 
search for a parental image in the preten- 
tious lady of the household impressed me as 
rather strained. The play, it has been said, is 
admirably underwritten. But this does not 
obviate the straining for effect and argument 
that lies beneath the surface of the playwrit- 
ing; the naturalness of the writing, which it 


is easy to praise, lies mostly on the surface. 
It is doubtful even if Five Finger Exercise de- 


parts more radically from the “well-made play’ 
convention than it does from English drawing- 
room practice. Nevertheless, I found the play 
almost continually engrossing and almost en- 
tirely persuasive while watching it in per- 
formance. The criticisms I offer are after- 
thoughts; and that this should have been the 
case is either a tribute to the production and 
the young author’s skill or a confession of ob- 
tuseness on my part as a playgoer—it may, of 
course, be both. 

The Andersonville Trial, also the work of a 
young writer, Saul Levitt, starts out as a fairly 
ordinary trial drama except for the staggering 
fact that Captain Henry Wirz, the man on 
trial, was the commander of the Southern 
prison camp in which 14,000 Union soldiers 
died, mostly from disease, malnutrition, and 
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lack of shelter. But in the second half of the 
play the drama, which now clearly concerns 
the conflict between military obedience and 
the higher morality of private conscience, the 
tension becomes overpowering. If it is too 
much to say that the conflict is explored be- 
yond the exigencies of the military trial, there 
can be little doubt that the play becomes ab- 
sorbing, if not indeed harrowing. And if it is 
nevertheless a distinctly self-limiting drama, 
since the issue is unresolved and since neither 
the man on trial nor his prosecutor supplies 
a rich and developing story, the performances of 
George C. Scott as the prosecutor or “Judge 
Advocate,” Albert Dekker as the defense coun- 
sel, and Herbert Berghof as the defendant 
under José Ferrer’s constantly keyed up direc- 
tion, made the production steadily exciting. 

The Andersonville Trial is more than a his- 
torical and political drama, but it provides an 
occasion for noting that the genre of “social 
drama” seems to be creeping back into our 
theatre after an unwritten interdict against it 
for a number of seasons. The popularity of 
The Gang’s All Here, the play about the late 
President Harding and his corrupt administra- 
tion, is another example of revived interest in 
social data, as is the success of the La Guardia 
musical Fiorello, We may note parenthetically 
that it is in the present season that New 
Yorkers have first been able to acquaint them- 
selves with John Whiting’s Marching Song, a 
provocative, if inefficiently built, exposé of 
militarism and opportunistic politics as well as 
of a general blight of heartlessness in the con- 
temporary world. This British play appeared 
in London in 1954 and was sufficiently well 
received there to have qualified for production 
here if we had been ready for it five years 
earlier. It received an uneven but earnest and 
spirited off-Broadway production at the Gate 
Theatre late in December with Kevin Mc- 
Carthy heading a hard-working if not always 
entirely satisfactory cast. 

Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee start 
The Gang’s All Here as a somewhat insouciant 
picture of party politics but move on to a 
forceful indictment of political corruption, and 
they close the play with a tragically slanted 
portrait of Warren Harding. With Melvyn 
Douglas providing a vivid portrait of the 
Harding character and E. G. Marshall playing 
the chief political vulture excitingly, the pro- 
duction staged by George Roy Hill gave New 
York one of its very few successful political 
plays since State of the Union arrived on 
Broadway in 1945. Fiorello, an uneven yet en- 
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gaging musical comedy based on La Guardia’s 
life by Jerome Weidman and George Abbott 
(with music and lyrics by the relative new- 
comers Jerry Bock and Sheldon Harnick), cele- 
brates a familiar champion of human rights 
and good government. The back room political 
scenes are climaxed by the brilliantly con- 
ceived musical number Litile Tin Box superb- 
ly barked out by Howard Da Silva. The racy 
scenes and numbers that expose crooked city 
politics made Fiorello contagious entertain- 
ment even if there is some lag in the biographi- 
cal parts of the script which have to be (and 
are) strengthened by Tom Bosley’s acute im- 
personation of Fiorello. One is left wondering 
whether in the area of musical entertainment, 
too, some badly needed nourishment may not 
come to the theatre of the sixties from some 
return to an awareness of social reality. And 
it is a further question—an extremely impor- 
tant one, I should think—to what degree this 
awareness is going to be smothered in popular 
sentiment and sacrificed to showbusiness in the 
new decade. There is considerable likelihood 
that it will be, but we shall see what we shall 


*Norte: The length of this article defeats my 
intention to deal in detail with the other suc- 
cessful musicals, Take Me Along, the genial 
musical adaptation of O’Neill’s Ah, Wilderness 
by Joseph Stein and Robert Russell, and the 
glossy Rodgers and Hammerstein smash-hit 
_ treatment of the celebrated Trapp Family, 
The Sound of Music. Jackie Gleason as Uncle 
Sid, Walter Pidgeon as O’Neill’s small-town 
editor, and Robert Morse as O’Neill’s romantic 
adolescent enliven Take Me Along. Ah, Wilder- 
ness, has sustained a musical reincarnation that 
can please the musical-comedy fans without 
disgracing the Broadway stage. In The Sound 
of Music, Mary Martin is as captivating as ever 
in the role of the governess-heroine and The- 
odore Bikel is convincing as the music-loving 
and Nazi-hating Von Trapp. The inducements 
to patronage are many in The Sound of Music, 
including “the sound of music” itself when 
Miss Martin and the seven musical Trapp chil- 
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dren are given a chance to display their talent. 
I cannot endorse the persistent milking of 
sentiment in this “showbiz” romanticization of 
the Trapp family story. But there wouldn’t 
be much point in shaking a reproving finger 
at the spangled juggernaut of miscellaneous 
entertainment and romance let loose upon us 
by such Broadway specialists as Lindsay and 
Crouse (the authors of the “book”) and Rod- 
gers and Hammerstein. Nothing can impede 
its run on the Broadway stage, for it offers 
nearly everything in abundance to musical 
comedy patrons, and I am not purist or puri- 
tan enough in theatrical matters to want to 
throw myself in front of the wheels. The real 
musical “treat” of the past few seasons in New 
York, however, has been the annual Pro 
Musica performance of a twelfth century work 
by students of the Cathedral of Beauvais, The 
Play of Daniel, staged by Nikos Psacharopoulos 
with scoring and musical direction of Noah 
Greenberg, and with a “verse-narration” writ- 
ten by W. H. Auden. Nothing more exquisite 
could be found in New York than this little 
play based on the familiar episodes of the 
‘Book of Daniel in the Vulgate. (The music 
has been recorded by Decca.) 


The revivals in New York have been numer- 
ous, especially on off-Broadway stages, and I 
hope to be able to touch upon a number of 
them in the next issue, The most challenging 
of these was the Phoenix Theatre’s revival of 
The Great God Brown, which showed O'Neill 
almost at his best for two acts and almost at 
his worst in the third act. The most success- 
ful was Harold Clurman’s star-studded Broad- 
way revival of Heartbreak House, which cli- 
maxed several sound productions of “minor 
Shaw” such as Getting Married and Buoyant 
Billions at the old Provincetown Playhouse. 
Brief comment on the Clurman production 
being worthless, I confine myself for the present 
to pointing out that while I am not at all sure 
that all the performances are “right,” those 
of Sam Levene (as Boss Mangan), Maurice 
Evans (as Captain Shotover), Diana Wynyard, 
and Pamela Brown are individually arresting. 
One does not have to feel that the optimal 
possibilities of Heartbreak House have been 
realized, to find this revival more stimulating 
than virtually all the other Broadway produc- 
tions combined. But it is about as absurd to 
expect a Shaw in every generation as it is to 
expect a Mozart. 
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Hugh W. Gillis, Editor 


THE TRAGIC ACTOR. By Bertram 
Joseph. Illustrated. New York: The- 
atre Arts Books, 1959; pp. xv+415. 
$9.75. 

Mr. Joseph’s purpose in this volume is 
to trace changes in the performed art 
of tragedy on the British stage from 
Shakespeare’s time, when a distinct tra- 
dition of heroic acting was established, 
to the end of the nineteenth century, 
when this tradition gave way to the non- 
heroic acting characteristic of realistic 
prose drama. 

In his introduction the author sug- 
gests two main distinctions. At the out- 
set of the heroic tradition the Elizabe- 
than actors so created character and ex- 
pressed emotions that the audiences 
were persuaded of the truth of the act- 
ing they were witnessing. At the same 
time the actors’ technique enabled them 
to read verse so that it moved audiences 
through its sound, rhythms, and images, 
yet sounded like real speech. At the end 
of the nineteenth century, however, 
“few actors could speak dramatic verse 
properly . . . either character was sacri- 
ficed to ‘poetic speaking’ or, more fre- 
quently, the poetry was sacrificed to 
character.” The Mr. 
Joseph cites is that the old view of 


other distinction 


tragedy as “an art conceived essentially 
in terms of the heroic” ultimately gave 
‘an unheroic 
and individualized From 
critics’ perceptions, audience impres- 
sions, and from the actors’ own writing 
on their Joseph has amassed 
abundant information to give substance 


and support to his argument. The con- 


‘ 


way to playing tragedy in 
manner.” 


art, 


tents are arranged chronologically, and 
most chapters are designated by the 
names of the dominant tragic practi- 
tioners of the period: Betterton, Gar- 
rick, the Kembles, Macready, etc. Joseph 
has created as many-faceted a portrait 
as possible of each of the leading actors 
of the periods he treats. 

The author recognizes the difficulty of 
his problem by admitting that this his- 
tory “in not to be interpreted simply 
as a gradual and inevitable transition 
from poetic and unrealistic to prose and 
naturalistic drama, attended by appro- 
priate changes in acting and by the 
no less inevitable disappearance of the 
heroic conception of the tragic role.” 
As a result the book tends to be an 
extensive catalogue of the tragic actor’s 
art in England since Elizabethan times. 
It is a volume not to be read hastily. In 
choosing his subject Joseph has grappled 
with a thorny problem, to reproduce in 
words an art that is essentially visual 
and ephemeral. Its practical contribu- 
tion might have been to capture vividly 
the unique sense of style that distin- 
guishes one period of tragic acting from 
another. But such a work necessarily 
extends beyond the limits Joseph has 
wisely set himself. Hence, although 
actors and directors may find some of 
the material helpful, the book would 
seem to be more useful to the scholar. 
There are few new insights on acting; 
in fact, one is left with the general im- 
pression that the basic fundamentals of 
great acting are, on the whole, similar 
in every age and country. 

Georce E. Nicuots III 
Trinity College, Hartford 
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NEO-CLASSIC DRAMA SPAIN: 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. By 
John A. Cook. Dallas: Southern Meth- 
odist University Press, 1959; pp. 
xvii+576. $8.50. 

Books written about the neo-classic 
theatre often seem to dramatize one of 
the snares of the period and appear stiff, 
formal, and lifeless. John A. Cook, 
Chairman of the Spanish Department at 
Southern Methodist University, has not 
only escaped this pitfall, but has written 
a book that in itself demonstrates one 
of the more inspired objectives of neo- 
classic drama: to teach while entertain- 
ing. In outline, the book consists of a 
study of production and theory from 
the early years of the 18th Century to 
the middle of the igth Century, ar- 
ranged chronologically, and well in- 
dexed. 

Cook points out that Neo-Classicism 
appeared as a recognizable force in 
the writings of Father Feijéo in 1726 
and disappeared as a distinctive force 
with the dramas of Ventura de la Vega 
about 1845. From the critical writing 
between these two dates, he summarizes 
the opinions of both the Neo-Classicists 
and the “Defenders of Spanish Culture,” 
as the new theorists battled against the 
excesses and defects of contemporary 
Spanish theatre and, perhaps just as fer- 
vently, against the charge that they 
were Gallicists. This two-pronged battle 
resulted from the peculiar intertwining 
of 18th Century political thought with 
dramatic theory. Golden Age _play- 
wrights, such as Lope de Vega and Cal- 
derén, were revered as pure products 
of Spanish culture, and any criticism 
even of their lesser followers resulted in 
the charge of pro-French sentiments. 
Cook sympathetically traces the efforts 
of Luzan, Fajardo, Moratin (the elder), 
Iriarte, Garcia de la Huerta, Cienfuegos, 
and others, to effect some reforms both 
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in staging and playwriting, and illus- 
trates with contemporary quotations 
some of the blemishes against which 
they railed. 

While Cook obviously sanctions the 
opinions of the reformers, he points out 
that their cause was weakened by their 
continuing inability to write “proper” 
comedies that the public would support. 
This weakness was not overcome until 
very late in the 18th Century when Le- 
andro Fernandez de Moratin began to 
support his neo-classic criticism with suc- 
cessful examples of “regular” plays. The 
success of his The Consent of Young 
Maidens (El Si de las Ninas) in 1806 
probably marks the highwater reach of 
Neo-Classicism in Spain. For a short 
time followers of Moratin such as Bre- 
ton de los Herreros and Ventura de la 
Vega had some success, but the rising 
tide of plays by Kotzebue and Scribe 
began to force some changes in the 
Spanish theatre. Even though the author 
believes that Romanticism never got a 
firm foothold in Spain, he credits the 
demise of the already fading Golden 
Age plays to the effects of the new lit- 
erary movement. In a final summing up 
of the effects of the neo-classic age in 
Spain, he quotes approvingly from 
Canovas del Castillo: 

Everyone knows .. . that the new [19th Cen- 
tury] dramas are much less irregular than the 
old ones . . . because of the influence of Mor- 
atin and the preceptists of his school, who ed- 
ucated most of the contemporary authors. 
JAcK NEESON 
San Jose State College, California 


THE NATURE OF DRAMA. By Hu- 
bert Heffner. Boston: The Riverside 
Press, 1959; pp. xilit+311. $2.00. 

In 1959 Houghton Mifflin published 
an important book, An Introduction to 
Literature, prepared by four authorities. 
Hubert Heffner edited part two of the 
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volume, an anthology of six plays, which 
is now made available in a paperback 
edition from the Riverside Press. In 
the collection are The Wild Duck, The 
Importance of Being Earnest, Candida, 
The Cherry Orchard, Six Characters in 
Search of an Author, and Juno and the 
Paycock. The Chekhov, Ibsen and Piran- 
dello plays, incidentally, are in excel- 
lent, conversational language. 

The student will find in a two-page 
introduction to each play a_ succinct 
analysis of the structure, the dramatic 
values and the characterizations of the 
play, a brief biography of the author 
and a chronological list of his plays. At 
the end of each play are from seven to 
twelve questions about the drama which 
will clarify for either the student or di- 
rector the implicit and explicit dramatic 
values intended by the author. 


For me, the greatest value of the 


anthology lies in thirteen-page 


preface in which Heffner clearly ex- 


plains in terms of the theatre the dif- 
ferences and similarities between drama 
and other forms of literature. He has 
other sections on unity and probability, 
form and style in drama, the parts of a 
play, and on drama as a meaningful art. 


The anthology with its prefaces and 
lists of questions will be valuable to 
theatre workers who plan to produce 
these plays and to students who are 
interested in reading and understanding 
great plays of the modern theatre. 

PAUL KOZELKA 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


THE LIVING THEATRE. By Elmer 
Rice. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1959; pp. xi+306. $4.00. 

Elmer Rice—playwright, producer, 
and director in commercial theatre for 
some forty years—has written here an 
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entertaining and stimulating book which 
appraises the theatre of today in terms 
of the social and economic forces which 
have shaped it. He compares and con- 
trasts the state of the theatre in Mexico 
and Germany, Japan, the Soviet Union, 
England, and America to support his 
thesis that the contemporary theatre’s 
“form and function are often determined 
by the state of society and the cultural 
climate.” His historical survey of the- 
atrical conditions in these countries, 
written in graceful and_pleasureable 
style, covers territory with which stu- 
dents of the drama are familiar. 

To this reviewer, the principal value 
of the book is found in the chapters 
which discuss the labyrinth of theatre 
economics—real estate, labor unions, 
and production costs—and show how 
the viability and growth of American 
commercial theatre are impeded by 
these factors. It must be stressed, how- 
ever, that Rice is no apologist for the 
New York commercial theatre. He can- 
didly states that while in our culture 
the act of creation may be “spontaneous 
and by the self-initiated activity of an 
individual,” the artist realizes quickly 
that, if his work of art is to be communi- 
cated to the public, he must accept the 
stark fact of seeing his creation become 
a ‘marketable . . . piece of merchandise.” 
The author refreshingly reminds the 
reader that there is “nothing deplorable 
in the artist’s fixation upon the market 
place.” 

In tracing the American theatre’s be- 
ginnings, growth, and maturity, Rice 
emphasizes a cardinal point: that from 
its beginning the American theatre “has 
in the main been dominated by busi- 
ness enterprise.” Lamenting the atti- 
tude that the adjective “commercial” is 
nearly always a term of derogation, he 
formulates sixteen axioms which are set 
down in the delightful chapter titled 
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“Commercialism Versus Art.” They are 
empirical conclusions of one who has 
long worked in theatre; every faithful 
theatregoer should be familiar with 
them. 

Many other subjects are provocatively 
discussed: the Federal Theatre Project, 
the mystery of public taste, the “auxil- 
iary” theatre (Group Theatre, Theatre 
Union, etc.), the noncommercial the- 
atre, drama criticism—all articulately 
analyzed by the author. (Mr. Rice’s 
fascinating and at times heartbreaking 
experience in his eventually successful 
attempt to produce Street Scene is an ap- 
propriate supplement to William Gib- 
son’s The Seesaw Log.) 


The Living Theatre is a skilfully writ- 
ten book by one who has had a varied 
and venerable career in the American 
theatre. 


PauL C. Harris, JR. 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas 


NARRATIVE AND DRAMATIC 
SOURCES OF SHAKESPEARE. 
VOLUME II. THE COMEDIES, 
1597-1603. Edited by Geoffrey Bul- 
lough. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1958; pp. xiv+543. $7.50. 
This is the second in a series of five 

volumes collecting Shakespeare’s “sources 

and analogues,” and is concerned with 
the middle comedies (1597-1603): Merry 

Wives, Much Ado, Twelfth Night, All’s 

Well, and Measure for Measure. Since 

W. C. Hazlitt’s six-volume expansion 

of Collier’s Shakespeare’s Library in 

1875, there had been no full-scale at- 

tempt to present such materials. Need- 

less to say, the period before and after 

Hazlitt has been fertile, if not always 

in source-finding, at least in source- 

hunting, and this addition to the Shake- 
spearean reference shelf will be both 
valuable and indispensable. 
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Whatever quarrel, then, one has with 
this work will not be with the useful 
accumulation of “narrative and dra- 
matic” extracts which are assumed to 
have influenced Shakespeare’s composi- 
tion, for such industrious compilation 
should receive the gratitude, not the 
cavilings, of users. But this series will 
form the basis of one of the few most 
promising modes of Shakespearean study 
in our time, the illumination of dra- 
matic art through comparison of sources 
and product. It is, therefore, on account 
of the importance of this collection to 
students that one wishes Bullough, who 
is himself not primarily a Shakespearean 
scholar, had considered such matters as 
the precise definition of his scope (into 
his pot he has thrown without sufficient 
discrimination and focus, raw materials, 
political references and confusing con- 
jectures on personal identifications, so- 
called analogues whose relationship is 
not clearly delineated, etc.). Not men- 
tioned, on the other hand, are a number 
of germane references, such as the con- 
nection of Twelfth Night and Sidney’s 
Arcadia, noted by Fitzroy Pyle (Modern 
Language Review, XLIII, 449-455). Such 
bibliographical omissions parallel the 
author’s apparent unfamiliarity with the 
formidable literature, reflected in the 
text. In comparison, misprints (e.g., p. 
62), and solecisms (“Sir E. K. Cham- 
bers,” p. 3), are minor considerations. 


In short, this volume, while admirable 
in its ambition and in some aspects of 
its fulfillment, will still have to be used 
in conjunction with other tools in the 
field: e.g., Anders, Guttman, and the 
parallel and more discursive work-in 
progress by Kenneth Muir, not to men- 
tion monographs devoted to the partic- 
ular plays. Nevertheless, for the teacher 
of drama, this work will be found use- 
ful in stimulating laboratory exercises in 
theatrical transmutation, as well as 
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profitable investigations into the play- 
wright’s craft. 


WILLIAM ELTON 
University of California 
at Riverside 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CHI- 
NESE THEATRE. By A. C. Scott. 
New York: Theatre Arts Books, 1959; 
pp- 92- $2.95. 

A. C. Scott is one of the foremost ex- 
perts writing in English today on the 
classical Chinese theatre. Many of ETJ’s 
readers are no doubt familiar with his 
reports on Chinese theatre which have 
appeared in recent years in the Interna- 
tional Theatre Institute’s publication, 
World Theatre. Scott’s chief work on 
Chinese theatre is The Classical Theatre 
of China, published two years ago. An 
Introduction to the Chinese Theatre is 
a shortened version of the former work 
intended for the novice. For the serious 
student it is neither a supplement to 
nor a substitute for the earlier book. 

An Introduction to the Chinese The- 
atre, however, is well designed for its 
purpose. It is a short book, relatively 
inexpensive, and well organized. The 
book is divided into three chapters: the 
Background, the Technique, the Plays. 
The first chapter briefly contrasts the 
Chinese theatre with the Western the- 
atre, compares the three major schools 
of classical Chinese theatre, and de- 
scribes the state of the classical theatre 
in China today. 

The second chapter briefly, but vivid- 
ly, presents some of the fundamental 
techniques of the, Chinese classical stage 
and includes a description of the stage 
building, the music and musical in- 
struments of the stage, and the art of the 
actor. The final section of this chapter 
is the most detailed and discusses sing- 
ing and dancing as employed in the 
Chinese theatre as well as the tradi- 
tional characters in the plays. 
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More than half of the book is de- 
voted to the final chapter which con- 
tains discussions of twenty of the more 
famous plays or scenes in the repertory 
of the classical theatre. Each discussion 
includes not only a summary of the 
plot, but also a description of the vocal 
and visual effects of the climactic mo- 
ments of the play. 

The book is beautifully, but far 
too sparsely, illustrated by photographs 
and sketches by the author. Scott’s de- 
scriptions are detailed and often vivid, 
but many times while reading the book 
one is reminded of a certain very fa- 
miliar Chinese proverb regarding the 
relative value of pictures over words. 

It is hoped that the next book Scott 
writes will contain a profusion of il- 
lustrations such as are found in Cecilia 
Zung’s Secrets of the Chinese Drama or 
L. C. Arlington’s The Chinese Drama. 
Scott possesses the knowledge and con- 
cern for detail to correct the inaccuracies 
in these earlier “definitive’’ books and 
this, coupled with his fine illustrative 
talents, should enable him to produce 
one of the finest books on Chinese the- 
atre ever published in the English lIan- 
guage. 

C. RICHARD GILLESPIE 

Glassboro State College, New Jersey 


IRA ALDRIDGE: THE NEGRO TRA- 
GEDIAN. By Herbert Marshall and 
Mildred Stock. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1959; pp. vilit+355. $7.50. 

Until now theatre historians have 
had to fit together bits and pieces about 
the life and career of the 19th century 
American Negro actor, Ira Aldridge. 
Herbert Marshall and Mildred Stock 
have remedied this with their definitive 
biography of the man who anticipated 
Paul Robeson by more than a hundred 
years. 

From contemporary accounts we see 
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Aldridge’s style as a mixture of the 
tempestuous emotionalism of Edmund 
Kean and the dignified control and ab- 
sorption in character of Macready. Al- 
dridge’s powerfully realistic portray- 
al of Othello electrified Europe. He 
played Shylock, Macbeth, and Lear in 
whiteface, and followed them as Mungo 
(The Padlock) or Ginger Blue (The 
Virginian Mummy). Accompanying him- 
self on the banjo, he would strut, shuffle, 
and holler songs such as “Jump Jim 
Crow” and “’Possum Up A Gum Tree.” 

The American actor, billed as “The 
African Roscius,” twice toured Russia 
with a German-speaking company (he 
acted in English), where his reception 
was similar to the frenzy created by the 
Porgy and Bess company a few years ago. 
He was “the first to bring not only 
Shakespeare but theatre proper to the 
distant Russian provinces, and... a 
modern realistic style of production, 
acting, and interpretation that was to 
leave an indelible mark on the theatre 
history of Russia.” 

Running throughout Aldridge’s career 
are the undercurrents of racial discrim- 
ination, the professional jealousy of 
his fellow actors, and the refusal of 
much of the sophisticated public to ac- 
cept him as anything more than a the- 
atrical freak. He never performed in 
America (although he was about to 
embark on a tour here when he died in 
1867 at the age of fifty-nine). Aldridge 
played the provinces and roamed the 
continent not merely to get profitable 
bookings but to find a public that would 
take him seriously as an actor. 

Among the many virtues of this ex- 
cellent book are Marshall’s theatrically 
knowing translations from the Russian. 
One wishes he might be persuaded to re- 
translate for us Stanislavsky’s two books 
on acting. 


BERNARD E. BARROW 
Brooklyn College 
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JEAN GIRAUDOUX: HIS LIFE AND 
WORKS. By Laurent LeSage. Univer- 
sity Park: Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity Press, 1959; pp. 238. $5.00. 


This volume by Professor LeSage of 
Pennsylvania State University is divided 
into two parts: “Life and Career” and 
“The Testimony of Giraudoux’s Cre- 
ative Work.” In Part One the author 
follows the progress of Giraudoux’ life 
from his school days at the lycée in 
Chateauroux and later at Lakanal 
through his early sojourns in Germany 
and the United States and his double 
career as an author and civil servant to 
his death in January, 1944. In Part Two 
he analyzes the French writer’s work in 
chapters devoted to Giraudoux’ tem- 
perament, his philosophy, his art, and in 
a final chapter offers an interesting sum- 
mation of other criticisms of Giraudoux 
and briefly chronicles the varying levels 
of critical esteem which Giraudoux has 


experienced. 
One cannot help but admire LeSage’s 
scholarship—his footnotes over- 


whelming evidence of his research and 
knowledge of his subject, and his fa- 
miliarity with much little-known writ- 
ing by Giraudoux is complete. In spite 
of repeated references to the dramatic 
output and close analysis of the plays, 
however, the focus of this volume is al- 
most exclusively upon Giraudoux as a 
purely literary phenomenon with little 
attention given to the plays in the the- 
atre. On the other hand, if one is look- 
ing for a complete discussion of the gen- 
eral character of Giraudoux’ composi- 
tion, his use of irony, his preciosity, and 
his treatment of theme, one would be 
well advised to read this book. 

On the whole LeSage does not offer a 
view of Giraudoux radically different 
from that generally accepted, but he 
does bring illumination to several points 
worthy of mention: his treatment of 
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“the couple” as a theme indicates excit- 
ing theatrical possibilities, and his ad- 
miration for the one-act Cantique 
des Cantiques certainly indicates that we 
might examine that little play more 
closely. The treatment of the early so- 
journ in Germany is enlightening in 
relation to the magic quality felt in 
Ondine. One can but wish that LeSage 
had more fully explored the recurring 
figure of the young girl in Giraudoux’ 
dramatic writings. 

In the last analysis, unfortunately, it 
is difficult to accept this conventional 
and traditional approach to a major 
playwright after the appearance of Fran- 
cis Fergusson’s The Idea Of A Theatre. 
In short, for those who know their 
theatre as blood, sweat, and tearful re- 
hearsals, this book needs some of Fer- 
gusson’s “histrionic sensibility.” 

CLINTON J. ATKINSON, JR. 
Wesleyan University 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD § PLAY- 
HOUSE. By Alice Lewisohn Crowley. 
New York: Theatre Arts Books, 1959; 


pp. xxiv+266. $5.00. 


In this collection of “Leaves from a 
Theatre Scrapbook” Mrs. Crowley of- 
fers her memories of those experimental 
years 1912-1927 when the Neighborhood 
Players enriched the New York theatre. 

This is a charming and personal the- 
atrical memoir reminding one some- 
what of Harold Clurman’s The Fervent 
Years, in intention if not in content. It 
contains twenty-three good illustrations 
and a list of Playhouse productions. As 
Mrs. Crowley states in her preface, 
“These memories of the Neighborhood 
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Playhouse are in no way thought of as 
an historical record.” Her disarming 
admission is all too true. 

The book wanders among greatly di- 
verse people, productions, places, and 
ideas uniting them all in the service of 
ritual. There are, however, drawbacks 
to this free-flowing style. The short 
chapters are sometimes choppy. The 
accounts of too many of the productions, 
while differing in particulars, are monot- 
onously similar in form. Perhaps a shade 
too much diplomacy surrounds the au- 
thor’s numerous descriptions of people, 
and we long to meet just one person she 
can’t find something good about. The 
chapters on Mrs. Crowley’s trip through 
the near and far East stir our interest 
in some passages but in others fail to be 
more than travelogue. Our biggest dis- 
appointment comes when we get to the 
eagerly awaited chapter on The Little 
Clay Cart and find that it consists mostly 
of a reprint of Stark Young’s review, 
Mrs. Crowley having been in Switzer- 
land at production time. On the positive 
side, one can not deny the inspiration 
that this adventuresome woman evokes 
with her pure idea of theatre and of 
social work, as in the chapters on Salut 
au Monde and The Dybbuk. 

Mrs. Crowley ponders drama in the 
Playhouse rehearsals, which for her were 
“a form of ritual primarily devised to 
overcome the restraint of the conscious 
personality,” or while camping in the 
Arabian desert, but always there is a 
spirit of grand purpose, of enlargement 
which this mean decade may well envy. 

Jackson G. BARRY 
Smith College 
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With this issue a new staff has assumed 
the editorial direction of ETJ. As the 
incoming editor, I would like to review 
some of the publication problems and 
policies. 

ETJ publishes a variety of materials 
and serves a double purpose. As the 
official organ of AETA, it is a dissemi- 
nator of information. Much of its space 
is devoted to AETA reports, official busi- 
ness, and news of general interest; many 
of its pages are requisitioned for this 
purpose. Important as this service is, 
an editor, nevertheless, is inclined to 
view the principal purpose of the Jour- 
nal as something quite different. His 
primary concern is the encouragement 
and publication of significant writing 
in the field of theatre and drama. 

ETJ is catholic in its interests and 
needs. It seeks to publish articles in all 
aspects of theatre and drama (theatre 
history, dramatic literature, theory and 
criticism, acting, directing, all areas of 
design and production), and it is con- 
cerned with all levels of interest (uni- 
versity, community, secondary, children’s 
theatre). Such an ideal of balance, how- 
ever, is dependent upon sufficient mate- 
rial, both in subject matter and quality, 
from which to choose. For this, the ed- 
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itorial board is dependent upon others. 

Ultimately the quality of ETJ will 
depend upon a demand from AETA 
members for articles of significance and 
upon contributors to write them. An 
editor can only encourage and mediate. 


O. G. BRockEeTrT 
State University of Iowa 


In the last issue of ETJ Hubert Heft- 
ner made some good points about Mel- 
nitz’s bibliography, Theatre Publica- 
tions in the U. S. But I wonder why 
he didn’t speak to the classification it- 
self? This is a new—even radical—de- 
parture in bibliography building, and 
should be directly challenged if it is 
found wanting. Certainly the late Alan 
Thompson’s original work (ETJ, Ul, 4, 
p. 319) and Melnitz’s own development 
of it offer a sound basis for argument. 


For my part, I find the new classifica- 
tion logical and helpful for those in the 
working theater as well as the classroom 
theater, and I hope the American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association’s Biblio- 
graphy Project continues to build on its 
basic logic. 

KENNETH MACGOWAN 
UCLA 


May 15, 1960. 


DEBUT 


A special section for the 1960 AETA meetings in Denver 

Papers in this section will be read by AETA members who have not 
previously delivered papers on a national program and who have not p 
lished an article in ETJ or QJS (or comparable journals in other fields) 
before January 1, 1960. The papers will be chosen by a board of three 
judges from those submitted to the board before April 15, 1960. The sub- 
jects should be related to the history and/or criticism of drama or the 
theatre; and should be scaled to approximately 2500 words. Manuscripts— 
prepared according to the MLA Style Sheet—should be postmarked before 
the April 15 deadline and addressed to: H. D. Albright, Department of 
Speech and Drama, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Authors of papers 
submitted in the competition will be informed of the judges’ decision by 
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PROJECTS 


Burnet M. Hobgood 
Administrative Vice-President 


Project Chairmen are asked to note 
this year’s July 1 due date for Final Re- 
ports. Reference may be made to the 
Operating Manual for Project Chairmen 
in preparing these reports. 

Completion of work on the Directory 
of American College Theatres by the 
College Curriculum Project makes avail- 
able a wealth of data on theatre educa- 
tion in U. S. colleges and universities. 
DACT includes 1,278 regionally accred- 
ited and 159 non-regionally accredited 
undergraduate institutions and their 
programs in theatre; data is also given 
on 174 graduate programs in theatre. 
This represents a g6 per cent response to 
requests for information from accredited 
U. S. institutions in the two-year, four- 
year, and graduate school classifications. 

Tables summarizing DACT data on 
undergraduate institutions show that 
891, or 70 per cent, of accredited U. S. 
colleges and universities offer courses in 
theatre subjects; 310 of these, or 24 per 
cent, may be considered as granting de- 
grees in theatre, while an additional 272 
institutions provide minors in theatre. 
Notable cumulative statistics given by 
DACT include: 1,463 full-time and 
1,066 part-time teachers of theatre re- 
ported, with 10,162 students considered 
as majors and 5,710 considered as mi- 
nors; 57,453 additional students are re- 
ported as participating regularly in thea- 
tre production. Data also reveal a dy- 
namic growth of theatre education in 
colleges and universities during the last 
decade. 

An especially significant finding docu- 
mented by DACT is the reality of con- 
trasting approaches to theatre education. 
Initial study has led to the tentative de- 


scription of four fundamental attitudes 
that are decisive in determining curric- 
ulum structures in theatre. These are: 
Pre-Professional — intensive programs 
whose evident purpose is to prepare the 
student for early entry to a professional 
career; Liberal Arts—rather fully de- 
veloped programs which yet set limits to 
the quantity of undergraduate offerings 
and opportunities, and are oriented gen- 
erally to a context of liberal arts scholar- 
ship; Fine Arts—programs of varying 
quantitative intensity whose nature is 
apparently conditioned by a close rela- 
tionship with the contemporary fine arts 
and literature; Recreational—programs 
of limited scope whose primary aim 
seems to be the providing of profitable 
and enjoyable extra-curricular activity 
for students. 


What is described as the “liberal arts 
attitude” shapes a very large number of 
programs offering bachelor degrees in 
theatre. Those programs which adhere 
to the “pre-professional attitude’ are 
the least numerous but as a group are 
the most consistently alike in method 
and practice. The “fine arts attitude” 
is notable for stimulating a high degree 
of experimental study and production, 
while the “recreational attitude” may be 
termed conservative in most respects. 
The last-named probably comprehends 
the greatest number of programs in the 
nation, according to DACT data. 


The distinctiveness of these described 
“attitudes” leads to many provocative 
questions, which the College Curricu- 
lum Project expects to focus upon after 
its evaluation of DACT data has been 
completed. 
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AETA REPORTS, 1959 


INCOMING PRESIDENT’S 
REMARKS 

Some incoming presidents of AETA 
have refrained, perhaps wisely, from 
committing themselves in speech before 
their active entrance into office. I have 
observed, however, that inaugural re- 
marks seem to be expected, so I'll try 
to conform to tradition by saying just 
a few words now. My speech will be very 
simple and very brief. 

AETA has grown into a big and im- 
portant Association. The prospect of 
serving as its chief guide for a year— 
especially in the Association’s present 
restless stage of development—is rather 
terrifying. To do justice to all the work 
that belongs to his office, the President 
should be able to devote his full mind 
and energy to it. Sixteen months ago 
when [{ was invited to put my foot on 
the ladder leading up to this job I did 
not realize that I would be stepping at 
the same time into a new administrative 
position in California, one which also 
expected to use my full attention. Now 
I intend to be as fair as I can be to both 
offices. If, however, the incoming Presi- 
dent of AETA does not show through 
every hour of every day of the coming 
year all of the dynamic qualities of lead- 
ership which the Association should 
have a right to expect, I hope that the 
membership will be at least understand- 
ing! 

As an irresponsible nonoffice-holding 
member of AETA in the past I have 
been rather free, and sometimes pointed, 
in my criticism of certain operations of 
our organization. As President, I expect 
to be quite conservative. I shall be very 
pleased if I can continue to keep going 
on the good work initiated by my pred- 


ecessors. I want to give a lot of thought 
to our Projects—which have been very 
aptly described as the arteries through 
which move the life blood of AETA. I 
am appointing Presidential committees 
on Theatre Architecture, the Preparation 
of Monographs, Foundations, and other 
areas of work which need our continu- 
ing thought and effort. It is my earnest 
hope that through the coming months 
AETA’s publications will bloom and 
prosper. 

There are two fields to which I want 
to give especial attention. The first is 
publicity. I think we generally recognize 
the fact that with all the riches in the 
way of talent, experience, energy and 
dedication we have in our organization, 
AETA exerts in proportion to its po- 
tentialities a singularly small effect on 
both the educational and dramatic forces 
of this country. Why? Is it because the 
country does not know enough about 
the depth and variety of our labors? Is 
it because are not sufficiently in- 
formed about them ourselves? Are we 
timid? Through the past year a presi- 
dential committee has been studying 
these questions. We will use its findings 
and its suggestions, add to them some 
of our own, and see if we can’t solve at 
least a part of the problem of how to 
make AETA’s true nature understood 
and felt internally, as well as externally. 

If we are going to try to sell some- 
thing we must agree, of course, on what 
we are offering for sale. The second field 
I propose we examine this year, there- 
fore, is the field of our purposes. With 
a Silver Jubilee coming up, I think we 
should do some frank evaluating of our- 
selves. So it is my plan this year to ap- 
point a small group of four or five of 
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our most experienced veterans and ask 
them, as a kind of “brain trust,” to 
think carefully about where AETA 
stands, and where it should stand, in (1) 
Education, (2) Production, (3) Service 
to the Country, and (4) the Organiza- 
tion of Its Resources. Looking at their 
picture, maybe we can get a revealing 
image of ourselves, and thereby see more 
clearly what we should be. 


I shall be happy to receive sugges- 
tions, questions and challenges of all 
kinds. There can be no promise from 
my office in Los Angeles that all the in- 
coming letters will be answered in the 
following mail. But there will be a reply 
in time! 

SAMUEL SELDEN 
President (1960) 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 
OF MEMBERSHIP 


Total membership as of 30 November 1959 
was 4,166 as against a total membership on 
go November 1958 of 3,732, an increase of 
434. The principal increases were in Individual 
members and joint AETA-ANTA Student reg- 
istrations. The goal of 5,000 members to be 
reached by our Silver Anniversary year of 1961 
still seems feasible, particularly with the in- 
creased activity among Secondary School and 
Community Theatre groups. 


Joun A. WALKER 
Executive Secretary 


TREASURER'S REPORT 


An income of $34,400.00 was budgeted for 
1959, and actual receipts totaled $37,982.53, or 
approximately $3,600.00 above anticipated in- 
come. Disbursements for the year were budgeted 
at $35,600.00, and actual expenditures reached 
an all-time high of $45,896.14, or approximately 
$10,200.00 beyond those anticipated. The ma- 
jority is accounted for by some $3,200.00 above 
the budget figure for Publications, $2,300.00 
for the Directory of Members, $1,500.00 for in- 
creased expense of operating the Executive Of- 
fice, and $1,100.00 for Conventions. 
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Total funds of the Association on November 
30, 1959, were $6,133.92, approximately $8,000.00 
below the corresponding figure in 1958. Asso- 
ciation funds include $500.00 in Savings Cer- 
tificates in the name of Children’s Theatre 
Conference Ways and Means Fund, $851.14 in 
the two Revolving Funds controlled by the 
Managing Editor of Educational Theatre Jour- 
nal and the Director of Manuscript Play Proj- 
ect, and $4,782.78 cash balance. 

JouHN A. WALKER 
Treasurer 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS 
AND DISBURSEMENTS 

Fiscal Year Ending November 30, 1959 
Actual 
$20,043.45 
1,314.82 
6,384.90 
509.00 
659-71 
1,964.64 
1,731.59 
3,024.42 
850.00 
1,500.00 


Receipts 
Memberships 
Sale of Publications 
ETJ Advertising 
Contact Placement Service 
Projects 
Sundry 
CTC Ways & Means 
Conventions 
CTC Newsletter 
Eaves Awards 


$37,982.53 


Total Receipts 


Disbursements 
ETJ 
Directory of Members: 
1958-59—$2.754-25 
1959-60—$1,912.80 
Other Publications: 

5 Year Bib.—$2,960.80 
Others —$1,688.04 
Contact Placement Service 

Projects 
Conventions 
Office Salaries 
Office Expense 
Postage 
Promotion 
Dues 
Officer & Comm. Expense 
Sundry 
CTC Operating Expense 
CTC Ways & Means 
Eaves Awards 
Transfer of Office 
Total Disbursements 


$ 9,815.54 


4,667.05 


4,648.84 
1,389.00 
1,665.14 
2,745-70 
5»143.06 
3404-39 
1,249.41 
993-31 
130.00 
2,065.73 
2,154.31 
1,945.40 
1,565.51 
1,500.00 
813.75 
$45,896.14 
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STATEMENT OF FUNDS 
November 30, 1959 


Balance 
12-1-58 


Add 
Receipts 


Add 
(Less) 
Transfers Disbursements 


Ending 
Balance 


11-30-59 


AETA Operating Fund 
Children’s Theatre 
Ways & Means Fund 


$11,456.71 


1,733-19 


$36,250.94 


1,731.59 


$44,330.63 $3,383.51 


1,899.27 


1,565.51 


$13,189.90 
Revolving Funds: 
Contact Placement Serv. $ 
ETJ Mng. Editor 
Manuscript Play Proj. 


40.70 
379.70 
500.00 


$37,982.53 


$45,896.14 $5,282.78 


$ —o— 


351.14 
500.00 


34-21 


23.30 48.86 


$ 91740 $ 
$38,005.83 


$14,107.30 


$ 851.14 
$6,133.92 


83.07 
$45,979-21 


23.30 $ (6.49) 
$ —o— 


On November 30, 1959 the Association’s Funds were represented by the following: 
East Lansing State Bank, East Lansing, Michigan: 


Balance per bank statement 
Less checks outstanding 


Add checks in transit 
Balance per books November 30, 1959 
East Lansing Savings & Loan Association: 


$500.00 Shares c 314% payable to 
Children’s Theatre Conference of AETA 


Revolving Funds: 


ETJ Managing Editor, Mr. Melvin R. White 


MPP, Mr. Robert L. Flynn 


$7,664.62 
3434-69 
$4,229.93 
552-85 


AUDITING COMMITTEE'S 

REPORT 
Washington, D. C. 
December 30, 1959 


Mr. John Wray Young, President, 
American Educational Theatre Association 
Acting under your appointment, the 1959 
Auditing Committee of AETA has met and 
examined the 1959 Treasurer’s Report sub- 
mitted by the Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 
John Walker, and the attached report of R. W. 
Zimmerman, certified public accountant, who 
has made an official audit of the AETA books. 


We herewith certify approval of the nature 
and form of the statements, and commend Mr. 
Walker on the good judgment shown in meet- 
ing a difficult financial situation. 

However, we must point out to the member- 
ship that the publication of the Five-Year 
Bibliography, and unexpected increases in the 
costs of operation, which combined to produce 
an $8,000 loss on operations instead of an an- 
ticipated $1,200 loss, have nearly wiped out the 
surplus which formerly was invested at interest. 

Unfortunately these drains on the Treasury 
will continue, both in the cost of operation of 
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the Executive Office; and in publication ex- 
penses, since AETA is committed to several 
special publications in the near future. The 
membership as well as the administration of 
AETA should be aware of these budget prob- 
lems. 

Respectfully submitted, 

William P. Halstead, Chairman 

Kenneth L. Graham 

Warren M. Lee. 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING 


The Statler Hilton Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 
December 30, 1959 


The meeting was called to order by President 
John Wray Young at 10:45, a. m. It was voted 
to dispense with the reading of the 1958 Min- 
utes and approve them as printed in the March, 
1959, Educational Theatre Journal. 
The Executive Secretary-Treasurer presented 
the Sécretary’s Report of Membership and the 
Financial Report, both of which were accepted 
(see above). 
The report of the 1959 Auditing Committee 
was presented by William P. Halstead, Chair- 
man, and was accepted (see above). 
The report of the Nominating Committee for 
1960, consisting of Arnold §S. Gillette, Chairman, 
Sr. Mary Angelita, B.V.M., Henry B. Williams, 
Eleanor Chase York, Edward C. Cole, ex officio, 
and Kenneth L. Graham, ex officio, was pre- 
sented by Henry Williams in the absence of 
the Chairman: 
For President: Samuel Selden, University of 
California at Los Angeles 

For First Vice-President: Norman Philbrick, 
Stanford University 

For Second Vice-President: Marjorie L. Dycke, 
High School of Performing Arts, New York 
City 

For Board of Directors (1960-1962): 

Therese Marie Cuny, Academy of Our Lady, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Harry E. Davis, University of North Car- 
olina 

Theodore Hatlen, University of California 
at Santa Barbara 

Paul Kozelka, Columbia University Teach- 
ers College 

Francis W. Sidlauskas, Boston University 


President Young recognized Robert W. Cor- 
rigan who presented a petition to enter into 
nomination the name of Theodore Hoffman 
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for the office of Second Vice-President. The 
petition, duly signed by more than 25 current, 
voting members of the Association, had been 
filed with the Executive Secretary in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Constitution. 
Jack Morrison moved that the slate offered 
by the Nominating Committee be accepted 
except for the one contested office, and the 
motion was carried. 
President Young appointed Warren M. Lee 
and Kenneth Graham to serve as tellers for 
the election and called for the distribution of 
ballots. As they were being distributed, Mr. 
Corrigan presented a statement in support of 
Mr. Hoffman’s candidacy, and Frank M Whit- 
ing took the floor in support of Marjorie 
Dycke’s candidacy. 
While the vote was being taken, President 
Young called on the incoming President, Samuel 
Selden, for his message to the membership (see 
above). Administrative Vice-President Delmar 
Solem reported for information the recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Appointments. The 
Executive Secretary reported the results of the 
mail ballot for the Nominating Committee for 
1961 as follows: 
Paul Kozelka, Chairman, Columbia University 
Teachers College 

Jack Morrison, University of California at 
Los Angeles 

Lillian Voorhees, Fisk University 

Paul Hostetler, Tulane University 


These elected members were confirmed to 
serve with President Selden and Executive Sec- 
retary Walker, both ex officio, as the Nominat- 
ing Committee for 1961. 

Henry B. Williams also presented for infor- 
mation the nominations of the Nominating 
Committee for the 1960 Committee on Appoint- 
ments and Research as follows: 

Hubert Heffner and Jack Morrison, as two 

Past Presidents 

Mary Ellen Burgess, as an elected member of 

the Executive Committee 

O. G. Brockett, as a current Editor of ETJ 

Theodore Hatlen, as a Representative of the 

Board of Directors (ig60-1962) 
Richard C, Johnson, as a Member who has 


not held office (1960-1962) 


These appointed members will serve with the 
President; the First, Second, and Administrative 
Vice-Presidents; and with continuing members 
Clara Behringer (1959-1960), Warren M. Lee 
(1959-1961), Bernard Beckerman (1959-1960), 
and James Hull Miller (1959-1961), as the 
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Committee on Appointments and Research for 
1960. 

The Executive Secretary reviewed the pro- 
posed revisions to the Articles of Incorporation 
(Constitution) drawn by Kenneth L. Graham as 
special assistant to the Executive Secretary. 
These were printed in the December, 1959, 
issue of Educational Theatre Journal. Jack Mor- 
rison moved the approval of the revisions as 
published, the motion was seconded, and the 
voice vote was carried without dissent. 


The proposed revision of By-Law 2 regard- 
ing distribution of the Directory of Members 
was presented and discussed at length by various 
members. Alvin Cohen of Paramount Theatrical 
Enterprises rose to offer to print the Directory 
by off-set process at no cost to the Association 
and to deliver the unbound pages for binding. 
Thomas Poag moved to refer the entire matter 
to the Executive Committee, and the motion 
was carried. William P. Halstead moved that 
the Executive Committee be further authorized 
to revise as necessary the By-Laws regarding 
the specified content of the Directory, and this 
motion was also carried. 

The proposed revision to By-Law 21 regard- 
ing rebates of a portion of dues to AETA Dis- 
tricts was carried. 


The Resolutions Committee, consisting of 
Sister Margaret Mary, Jack Morrison, and 
Clara Behringer, Chairman, moved that the fol- 
lowing resolutions be entered iri the Minutes 
and that the Executive Secretary be directed to 
communicate them severally to the appropriate 
parties: 


1. Recognizing significant and dedicated serv- 
ice to educational theatre and to the arts and 
culture of our time, American Educational 
Theatre Association memorializes its loss in 
the death of 


a. Ted Cronk, musical director for the sym- 

phonic drama, The Lost Colony, manager of 
Wilderness Road, and producer of The 
Stephen Foster Story. 
Clarence Derwent, beloved actor, longtime 
president of American National Theatre and 
Academy and Actors’ Equity, creator of the 
Derwent Awards and untiring worker for 
the advancement of theatre interests on all 
levels 

c. James S. Helms, Director of the Bureau of 
School and Community Drama of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Editor of the Virginia 
Drama News, and Executive Secretary of the 
South Eastern Theatre Conference. 
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d. John H. Kliegl, innovator in the field of 
incandescent lighting, inventor of theatrical 
lighting instruments and wiring devices, 
and head of the oldest stage lighting organi- 
zation in America 
Vance Morton, kindly and stimulating teach- 
er at the State University of Iowa and 
Brooklyn College 
Joseph G. White, head of the theatre pro- 
gram at Hialeah High School, Hialeah, Flor- 
ida, and Chairman of the AETA Festivals 
Project 
Frank Lloyd Wright, architect without peer, 
designer of the new Kalita Humphrey The- 
atre in Dallas, Texas. 

2. Recognizing that imaginative pioneering 
is imperative for progress in the arts of the 
theatre, American Educational Theatre Asso- 
ciation salutes 
a. The Board of Directors of the National Tele- 

film Associates for the “Play of the Week” 

series on Channel 13, New York 

. Alvin Cohen for supporting the publication 

of an AETA High School Theatre Newsletter 

Samuel Goldwyn for his leadership in the 

entertainment industry in identifying and 

encouraging new talent by instituting his 

Creative Writing Awards 

Mr. and Mrs. John Mitchell for their spon- 
sorship of the Institute of Advanced Studies 
in Theatre Arts which begins its first semes- 

ter in January, 1960 

Robert N. Dowling for undertaking leader- 

ship in the development of the National 

Cultural Center strongly reaffirms 

AETA’s 1958 resolution to provide represen- 

tation from the academic, community, and 

children’s theatre to assist in bringing the 

Center into being as an effective and country 

wide expression of American talent. 


3. Recognizing as desirable the opportunity 
for American students to view in the United 
States the finest expressions of theatre art per- 
formed by students from abroad, as well as for 
our own students to carry our finest work to 
student audiences of the rest of the world, 
AETA encourages its individual and organiza- 
tional members to support the massive two- 
way cultural exchange program in the arts. 


4. Recognizing that the retiring officers and 
the convention officials have given time and ef- 
fort beyond measure for the advancement of 
the Association and its purposes, AETA ex- 
tends its deep gratitude to 
a. John Wray Young, President 
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b. Samuel Selden, First Vice-President and 
Convention Chairman 

Delmar Solem, Administrative Vice-Pres- 
ident 

James Clancy, Editor of Educational The- 
atre Journal, and his staff 

Betty McGee Vetter, Coordinator of Local 
Arrangements; Rose Robison Cowen, Chair- 
man of Special Function; S$. M. Vinocour, 
Chairman of Public Relations; and to their 


respective staffs. 


The report was accepted with thanks to the 
committee and passed unanimously. 

President Young called upon Burnet Hob- 
good, Editor of The Directory of American Col- 
lege Theatre, to report briefly to the member- 
ship on the progress made. 

Following a brief summary by the President 
of the Association’s publications activity and 
a plea for the members to support this im- 
portant activity through personal and library 
purchases, the meeting was recessed at 12:45 
p-m. until 1:30 to await the report of the 
tellers. 

At 1:40 p.m. the meeting was called to or- 
der by President Young to receive the tellers’ 
report on the election.. President Young ac- 
knowledged receipt of the report of Warren M. 
Lee, Chairman of the Tellers Committee, which 
announced the election of Marjorie L. Dycke, 
as Second Vice-President for 1960. Robert Cor- 
rigan rose from the floor and moved that the 
election be made unanimous, and the motion 
was carried by voice vote. 

The Business Meeting adjourned at 


p.m. 


1:43 


EXCERPTS FROM MEETINGS 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

The Administrative Vice-President reported 
that a major aspect of the year’s work of his 
office was the preparation of two manuals of 
operation, one for Project Chairmen and one 
for the Standing Committee on Appointments 
and Research. Both were approved as guides 
for future operations. Activities of all Projects 
were reviewed and special note was made of 
Project materials published or under consid- 


eration for future publication. Actions taken . 


included the reactivation of the Guidance and 
Counselling Project and a recommendation that 
the President appoint a special committee to de- 
velop a Manual of Operations for the Associa- 
tion incorporating the two already approved. 
Project Chairmen were appointed for 1960 (see 
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list on Officer's page of this issue of Educational 

Theatre Journal). 

The following resolutions passed at the Proj- 
ect Chairmen’s Luncheon were approved and 
referred to the appropriate officers: 

1, That the Administrative Vice-President’s re- 

port on AETA Projects to the Board of Di- 
rectors be scheduled at future conventions 
for a time when Project Chairmen can be 
present, and that Project Chairmen be noti- 
fied of the time for this report well in ad- 
vance of the convention. 
That the First Vice-President and the Ad- 
ministrative Vice-President explore the pos- 
sibility of scheduling a luncheon on the 
first day of the Denver convention at which 
informal table meetings of Projects with in- 
terested members of the Association would 
be planned, as was done at the Michigan 
State convention. 


That the Board of Directors advise the First 
Vice-President, in planning the sections and 
panels for the Denver convention, to con- 
sult Project Chairmen on the possibility of 
subjects and papers for sections and panels, 
and that programming be related to Project 
activity as much as possible. Further, that 
the Administrative Vice-President be au- 
thorized to consult with the First Vice- 
President on the selection of Projects which 
could be given opportunity to present the 
results of significant investigations on the 
convention program. 


The Acting Editor of Educational Theatre 
Journal, O. G. Brockett, reported that the prin- 
cipal problem is one of dealing with the con- 
flicting demands made upon available space. 
During 1959 only thirty percent of the total 
space was utilized for articles, with approxi- 
mately equal proportions being allocated to 
(1) advertising, and (2) pre-committed items 
such as book reviews and various AETA re- 
ports. About ten percent was devoted to AETA 
business. Until some means is found to expand 
ETJ or to release more of the present space for 
articles, the time-lag between submission of ar- 
ticles and their appearance in ETJ is likely to 
prove discouraging to contributors. The staff 
for 1960-1962 was approved as follows: Editor, 
O. G. Brockett; Associate Editor, Jonathan Cur- 
vin; High School Editor, Charlotte Kay Mot- 
ter; Technicians Editor, Lee Mitchell; Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Editor, Eleanor Chase York; 
Book Review Editor, Hugh W. Gillis; and News 
Editor, Eugene Bristow. 
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Melvin White, Managing Editor, was given 
approval to appoint an Assistant Managing Ed- 
itor to replace the two Advertising Representa- 
tives. 

Jed H. Davis, Director of Contact Placement 
Service, reported a marked increase in regis- 
trants, listings of vacancies, and vacancies 
known to be filled by CPS candidates. A total 
of 3,247 summary sheets on candidates for va- 
cancies were sent out during the year. All 
forms in use have been revised since January 
1, 1959, and operating procedures for CPS at 
the Convention have been completely over- 
hauled. He noted that there is apparently 
much misunderstanding of CPS, and that many 
AETA members fail to utilize its services both 
in seeking positions and in attempting to fill 
vacancies. The Director was commended for his 
efficient reorganization of the Service and, at 
his request, a recommendation was approved 
that the incoming President appoint an Ad- 
visory Committee to CPS. 


Second Vice-President Norman Philbrick re- 
viewed action during the year aimed at 
strengthening liaison between AETA and re- 
gional groups. Authorization was granted for 
the incoming Second Vice-President to ap- 
point AETA Representatives on a one-year basis 
in each geographical area, such appointments 
to follow present AETA and CTC Regions in- 
sofar as practicable. 

The Standing Committee on Publication, 
Gary Gaiser, Chairman, reviewed activities dur- 
ing the year including the preparation of a 
comprehensive statement of function, scope, and 
procedure in regard to evaluation of publica- 
tions. Among recommendations approved was 
a request that the incoming President appoint 
a committee to consider revisions in the By- 
Laws to facilitate the work of the Committee 
on Publication. 

Special Publications activities of the Associa- 
tion received considerable attention. Barnard 
Hewitt, Editor of the AETA-University of Mi- 
ami Press Series reported that, although sales of 
The Renaissance Stage were as yet insufficient 
to repay publication costs, plans were proceed- 
ing for the second book in the series, Adolphe 
Appia’s The Work of Living Art: An Aesthetic 
of the Theatre, translated by H. D. Albright. 
Included also will be an Introduction by Lee 
Simonson and a short Appia essay “Man Is the 
Measure of All Things,” translated by Mr. 


Hewitt. 
Burnet Hobgood, Editor of the Directory of 
American College Theatre, reported that col- 
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lection of data was about 95% complete and 
that the manuscript should be finished in Jan- 
uary, 1960. 

William E. Schlosser, Chairman of the Sec- 
ondary School Monograph Committee, reviewed 
activities during the year culminating in a re- 
quest to be submitted by the Committee on 
Foundations, Gifts, and Grants for financial sup- 
port of an extensive investigation into philoso- 
phies, present policies and practices, and means 
of realizing the full potential of dramatic arts 
education of secondary school students. 

Geraldine Siks, Chairman of the Children’s 
Theatre Monograph Committee, reported that 
the manuscript was ready to turn over to the 
Publications Committee for evaluation and final 
editing before being submitted to potential 
publishers. 

Roger M. Busfield, Jr., Editor of the second 
five-year bibliography (1953-1957), reported that 
compilation of material for three years was 
complete and that the remaining two years 
were 85% finished. It is expected that compila- 
tion will be completed by March, 1960, and 
that the manuscript will be ready by May. 

Extensive reports from special committees ap- 
pointed by the President were received. Mon- 
roe Lippman reported that informal prelim- 
inary investigation of the Committee on Affilia- 
tion with the American Council of Learned 
Societies had resulted in the belief that appli- 
cation for membership would receive favorable 
attention. The procedure of ACLS, once such 
application is made, is to appoint an investigat- 
ing committee which would make its recom- 
mendation to the Council at the expiration of a 
year's probationary period. It was directed that 
the incoming President submit the Associa- 
tion’s application for membership in ACLS for 
consideration at the latter’s January meeting. 

The Committee on Awards and Honors an- 
nounced its 1959 selections as follows: the an- 
nual AETA Award of Merit for distinguished 
service to the educational theatre, John Gass- 
ner; the annual Eaves Costume Company High 
School Award, Dina Rees Evans; and the annual 
Eaves Costume Company University-Community 
Theatre Award, Catholic University of America. 
(Names of recipients were withheld pending an- 
nouncement at the Awards Dinner.) 

The Overseas Touring Committee, C. R. 
Kase, Chairman, reviewed its activities during 
the year (see Educational Theatre Journal, De- 
cember, 1959) and reported that USO had made 
$1,000.00 available to the committee for its op- 
erations. Applications were already being re- 
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ceived for touring assignments during the period 
from September, 1960, to September, 1961. A 
meeting would be held with officials of the De- 
partment of Defense during the Convention to 
learn its requirements for 1960-61. 

The Committee on Minimum Standards, Lor- 
en Winship, Chairman, submitted recommenda- 
tions for minimum quantitative academic and 
production standards for junior and senior col- 
lege theatre programs. These were approved 
to serve as a guide. 

Informational reports were also received from 
other Presidential committees (only the Chair- 
man is listed): the Silver Jubilee Convention 
(F. Curtis Canfield); Foundations, Gifts, and 
Grants (Jack Morrison); Time and Place (Ar- 
nold Gillette); Theatre Consultant (Wayne 
Bowman); Colleges Touring Their Regions 
(Ross D. Smith); U. S. Touring by Foreign 
Educational Theatre Companies (Arnold Col- 
bath); Colleges Sponsoring Summer Theatres 
{Willard Swire); Evaluation of Festivals Project 
(Frederick Walsh); New York City Region (Mel- 
vin White); Experts to Explore Promotion (Nor- 
man Philbrick); Charging for the Directory 
(John A. Walker); Resolutions (Clara Behrin- 
ger); and Undergraduate Participation (Henry 
B. Williams). Special commendation was ex- 
tended to Jack Clay for preparation of an ex- 
hibit to the Moscow Art Theatre. 

The Director of Children’s Theatre Confer- 
ence, Dorothy Thames Schwartz, summarized 


the year’s activities and noted that much in- 
tensive work had centered around preparations 
and dissemination of information for the 1960 


White House Conference for Children and 
Youth. The theme will be: “To promote op- 
portunities for children and youth to realize 
their full potential for a creative life in free- 
dom and dignity.” CTC has taken the lead in 
representing AETA in this important conference. 

A petition signed by more than 100 current 
AETA members, requesting that a new Division 
to be known as Secondary School Theatre Con- 
ference be created, was presented by John C., 
Barner. A proposed Operating Code and a slate 
of officers were also submitted. The Board ap- 
proved the petition and the Code. Officers of 
the new Division to fill terms 
through the annual meeting cf the year noted, 
as follows: John C. Barner, Director (1961); 
Charlotte Kay Motter, Assistant Director (1961); 
Governing Board (1962)—William H. Cleveland, 
Jr., Walter Peck, and Wallace Smith; Governing 
Board (1961)—Sister Margaret Mary, Mary J. 
Rose, and Glenn C. Schuermann; Governing 


were certified 
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Board (1960)—Dina Rees Evans, Paul Kozelka, 
and L. R. Kremer. 

Dorman E,. Richardson, Chairman of the 
American Community Theatre Association Com- 
mittee, submitted a proposed Operating Code 
and slate of officers in follow-up to the petition 
filed in July for the establishment of a Com- 
munity Theatre Division. The Code was ap- 
proved with a recommendation that considera- 
tion be given to substitution of the word “As- 
sembly” for “Association” in the title. Provi- 
sional Division Status was granted to the Com- 
munity Theatre unit, and the following officers 
were approved for offices and terms through the 
annual meeting of the year listed, as follows: 
Dorman E. Richardson, Director (1961); Robert 
Telford, Assistant Director (1961); Nancy Hoff- 
man, Secretary (1961); Board of Directors (1960) 
—Helen Biddulph, David Bryant, Walter Jen- 
sen, Ted Kehoe, Craig Noel, Howard Orms, 
Stanley Klein. 

(Note: Copies of the Operating Codes for the 

Secondary School and Community Theatre 

Divisions may be secured on request to the 

Executive Secretary.) 

Reports were presented by representatives to 
AETA from affiliated organizations including 
National Association of Dramatic and Speech 
Arts, National Theatre Conference, National 
Thespian Society, National Collegiate Players, 
Theatre Library Association, National Catholic 
Theatre Conference, American Society for Thea- 
tre Research, British Society for Theatre Re- 
search, Speech Association of America, Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy, and Theta 
Alpha Phi. Special commendation was extended 
to Zeta Phi Eta for its newly-instituted pro- 
gram of recording for the blind. 

Reports were received from AETA delegates 
and _ representatives to: the Seventh National 
Conference of the U. S. National Commission 
for UNESCO (Campton Bell), International Stu- 
dents’ Festival of Drama at Bristol (Walther 
Volbach), National Council for the Arts in Edu- 
cation (Jack Morrison), International Theatre 
Celebration (Herschel Bricker), and Legislative 
Assembly of the Speech Association of America 
(Claude Shaver). Richard C. Johnson, dele- 
gate to the White House Conference, reported 
that he met with the Council of National Or- 
ganizations on Children and Youth in Septem- 
ber and found no other specifically theatre rep- 
resentation present. However, there was warm 
receptivity to the AETA point of view, and 
there appears to be a vast opportunity for serv- 
ice in many allied areas heretofore unaware of 
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AETA’s existence. The delegate was instructed 
to express the desire of the Association to con- 
tinue its participation in the National Council 
in the future. 

The proposed budget for 1960 was approved 
to cover the seven-months’ period of December 
1, 1959, to June go, 1960, as follows: 


AETA BUDGET 
(Period ending June go, 1960) 


Receipts: 
$15,500.00 
2,500.00 
4,000.00 
800.00 
400.00 
1,300.00 
600.00 
150.00 
1,500.00 


Memberships 

Sale of Publications 

ET] and Directory Advertising 
Contact Placement Service 
Projects 
Convention 
Sundry 
CTC Newsletter 
Eaves Awards 


1959 


$26,750.00 


Disbursements: 
ETJ 
Directory of Members, 1959-1960 
Other Publications 
Contact Placement Service 


$ 7,420.00 
3,100.00 
1,180.00 

800.00 
1,635.00 
1,400.00 
3,000.00 
1,200.00 

500.00 
1,000.00 

130.00 
1,350.00 

305.00 

730.00 
1,250.00 

50.00 

200.00 

1,500.00 


Projects 
Conventions 
Executive Office Salaries 
Executive Office Expense 
Postage 
Promotion 

Dues 
Officer & Committee Expense 
Sundry 
White House Conference 
CTC Operating Fund 
SSTC Operating Expense 
ACTA Operating Expense 
Eaves Awards 


$26,750.00 


The following appointments were approved: 


. Executive Committee (1960-1961)—Clara 
Behringer; 

. Publication Committee—Russell Graves; 

3. Finance Committee (1960)—William P. Hal- 
stead; 

. Appointments and Research Committee 
(1960-1962)—Theodore Hatlen and Richard 


C. Johnson; 
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. Nominees to ANTA Educational Theatre 
Panel—Lee Mitchell, Herschel Bricker, and 
Wesley Swanson. 

The following slate for the nominating Com- 
mittee for 1962 was approved: John C. Barner, 
Robert Corrigan, Randolph Edmonds, Dina 
Rees Evans, Agnes Haaga, James Jewell, L. R. 
Kremer, Warren Lee, George McCalmon, Pa- 
tricia Mcllrath, Dorman Richardson, Horace 
Robinson, Sara Spencer, and Theodore Viehman. 

It was noted that all persons attending the 
Denver Convention in 1960 be members of 
AETA or that they be required to join upon 
registering. 

Gordon Rust, representing the American 
Shakespeare Festival Theatre and Academy, re- 
ported that a national tour was being sched- 
uled beginning in September, 1960. He in- 
vited suggestions from AETA for members of 
local advisory committees particularly to en- 
courage student attendance. 

Joseph Prendergast, Executive Director of 
National Recreation Association and member 
of the Advisory Committee on the Arts for the 
National Cultural Center, reviewed legislation 
and progress to date on the Center. He urged 
AETA to make its point of view known to the 
Advisory Committee, particularly in regard to 
the concept for the Center. 

Thomas de Gaetani, member of the Executive 
Committee for the International Association of 
Theatre Technicians (‘‘technician” in this usage 
means all production personnel except the per- 
former), reported the formation of an American 
Center of IATT in conjunction with ANTA and 
the American Center of International Theatre 
Institute. The Board approved sending a dele- 
gation to the first meeting and named Edward 
C. Cole, George Crepeau, Joel Rubin, Donald 
B. Crabs, and James Jewell to represent AETA. 

Note: A copy of the complete Minutes of the 
Board of Directors may be obtained from the 
Executive Office on request. 


1960 PRESIDENTIAL COMMITTEES 

Agenda for Board of Directors’ Meetings: John 
A. Walker, Chairman; Warren M. Lee, Mel- 
vin R. White. 

Awards and Honors: Monroe Lippman, Chair- 
man; Lee Norvelle, George McCalmon. 

Children’s Theatre Monograph: Geraldine Siks, 
Chairman; Lillian Voorhees, James Popovich, 
Winifred Ward, Eleanor York. 

Consultants for Theatre Architecture: Harold 
Burris-Meyer, Chairman; Willard Bellman, 
George Crepeau, James E. Jewell. 
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AETA REPORTS, 1959 


Foundations, Gifts and Grants: Joel E. Rubin, 
Chairman; Jack Morrison, Campton Bell, 
John Wray Young. 

Minimum Standards: Loren Winship, Chairman; 
Francis W. Sidiauskas, Walther Volbach. 

Overseas Touring: C. Robert Kase, Chairman; 
Rey. Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P., Co-Chairman; 
Leonard Leone, James Butler, Monroe Lipp- 
man, Glenn Hughes, Randolph Edmonds, 
Willard Swire, Campton Bell, Frank Whiting, 
John Wray Young. 

Photo Exhibits: Sam Marks, Chairman; Arthur 
Dorlag, Alice Griffin. 

Provincetown Memorial: Francis Sidlauskas, 
Chairman; Edward C. Cole, Kenneth Mac- 
gowan. 

Rights, Royalties and Leasing Arrangements: 
Harry E. Davis, Chairman; Walter Boughton, 
Charles M. Getchell. 

Resolutions (1960 Convention): John Hulburt, 
Chairman; Mary Ellen Burgess, Christian Moe. 
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Rules: H. Darkes Albright, Chairman; C. Robert 
Kase, William R. Reardon. 

Secondary School Monograph: William Schlos- 
ser, Chairman; John C. Barner, Charlotte 
Motter. 

Time and Place: Arnold Gillette, Chairman; 
Delmar E. Solem, Russell B. Graves. 

Undergraduate Participation: Leighton M. Bal- 
lew, Chairman; Burnet Hobgood, Fred J. 
Parrott. 

U. S. Legislation: Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P., 
Chairman; Hubert C. Heffner, Barclay Leath- 
em. 

U. S. Touring by Foreign Educational Theatre 
Companies: Melvin R. White, Chairman; 
George Savage, Herschel Bricker. 

Liaison with Miami Press, to work (with Bar- 
nard Hewitt’s advice) on promoting sales of 
AETA books to libraries: George Freedley 
and Delmar E. Solem. 


Form and the Artist 


Though there may be no fixed laws of construction, yet a play can have 
beauty of form. Every artist feels after form and find proportion, if for no other 
reason than that they make for clarity of expression. And the maturer the artist, 
the more concerned he is likely to be with this, for he will have more to put into 
his play or his picture of his symphony, and the greater need, therefore, to order 
it clearly —Harley Granville-Barker. On Dramatic Method. New York: Hill and 
Wang, Inc., 1956. (Reprinted by permission.) 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 
(Including revisions through December 30, 1959, Washington, D. C.) 


ARTICLE I 


The name of this corporation shall be Amer- 
ican Educational Theatre Association. 


ARTICLE II 


The purposes of this corporation shall be ex- 
clusively educational within the intendment of 
Section 501 (c) (3) of the 1954 United States 
Internal Revenue Code, stimulating and or- 
ganizing for young people educational theatre 
experiences of the highest possible standards. 
In furtherance of such educational purposes, 
this corporation shall: 

1. Promote touring of educational theatre 
student groups (both nationally and interna- 
tionally) to provide training for said students 
through this particular type of theatrical ac- 
tivity. 

2. Promote the correlation of educational 
theatre groups with army hospitals and armed 
forces installations (overseas and in the United 
States) for the development of mutually bene- 
ficial theatre programs. 

3. Develop curricular and extra-curricular 
guides for children’s theatre, secondary school 
theatre, college and university theatre, and 
community theatre, such guides to stimulate 
the full development of the individual through 
participation in educational theatre. 

4. Publish materials which will encourage, 
stimulate, and present the findings of scholarly 
research in the field of educational theatre for 
the benefit of teachers and their students. 

5. Provide an interchange of information 
of the latest developments in teaching tech- 
niques, production techniques, acting  tech- 
niques, and playwriting techniques among 
teachers in the educational theatre field. 

6. Stimulate creativity in playwriting and 
the production of new scripts, such produc- 
tions being necessary for the full development 
of the individual playwright. 

7. Encourage the finest possible training 
programs for students preparing for the educa- 
tional theatre field and perpetuate a high cali- 
bre of teaching, research, production, and 


scholarship in the educational theatre. 


8. Stimulate theatre architectural and _tech- 
nical planning in educational institutions which 
will provide laboratories for training theatre 
students. 

g. Encourage the translation and republica- 
tion of rare theatre books to make such avail- 
able to individual theatre students. 

10. Stimulate the writing and production 
of religious drama by educational theatre stu- 
dents. 

11. Promote summer theatres in educational 
institutions which will provide high calibre 
training for theatre students. 

12. Encourage developments 
among students in the allied fields of educa- 
tional television, radio, film, puppetry, and 
audio-visual aids. 


imaginative 


ARTICLE III 

No part of the properties or income of the 
corporation shall ever be used or employed 
directly or indirectly by the corporation for 
the purpose of carrying on propaganda or 
otherwise attempting to influence legislation, or 
participating in or intervening in (including 
the publishing or distributing of statements) 
any political campaign on behalf of any candi- 
date for public office. 


ARTICLE IV 
The corporation shall not afford pecuniary 
gain incidentally or otherwise to any person 
by reason of membership therein. 


ARTICLE V 
The duration of the corporation shall be 
perpetual. 


ArticLe VI 
The location of the registered office of the 
corporation shall be University Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


ArTICLE VII 
The names and addresses of the incorpora- 
tors are as follows: 
Frank M Whiting, 2036 Seabury Avenue S., 
Minneapolis. 
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Kenneth L. Graham, 2007 West 4oth Street, 
Minneapolis. 

Paul K. Peterson, 5453 Thirtieth Avenue S., 
Minneapolis. 


ArTICLE VIII 

The number of directors of the corporation 
shall not be less than three (3) nor more than 
seventy-five (75). The number of directors con- 
stituting the first Board of Directors shall be 
(7) and their names and addresses are 
as follows: 

Edward C. Cole, Yale School of Drama, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

John Wray Young, Shreveport Little Theatre, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


seven 


Samuel Selden, The Carolina Playmakers, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Delmar Solem, University of Miami The- 
atres, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Flori- 
da. 

Kenneth L. Theatre, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Min- 
nesota. 


Graham, University 


Wallace Smith, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 

Lillian Voorhees, Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


The tenure in office of the first Board of 
Directors shall be until the first meeting of the 
members and until their successors are elected. 
The tenure in office of their successors shall be 
for terms of one, two, or three years as the 
members shall designate by election. 


ARTICLE IX 
The members of the corporation shall have 


no personal liability for corporate obligations. 


ARTICLE X 


The corporation shall not have any capital 
stock or shares. 


ARTICLE XI 

In the event of dissolution al! of the assets 
of this corporation shall be distributed by the 
Board of Directors to some other similar non- 
profit educational organization or public charity 
exempt from payment of federal income tax 
under the provisions of Section 501 (c) (3) of 
the 1954 United States Internal Revenue Code. 


ARTICLE XII 


The corporation shall have all the powers 
granted to it by the provision of the Minne- 
sota Nonprofit Corporation Act and all acts 
amendatory and supplementary thereto. 


2. The Executive Committee directed that 
the following proposed revisions to the By- 
Laws be presented to the membership for vote. 


BY-LAWS 


1. DEFINITIONS 


a. “The Association” and “AETA” when 
used below, refer to the American Educational] 
Theatre Association. 


b. The term “American” in the name of the 
Association is understood to include all coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere. 


c. The term “Educational Theatre” refers 
both to theatre associated with schools and to 
other theatre that has educational goals. 


2. MEMBERSHIP CLASSES, PRIVILEGES, DUES, AND 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


All memberships except Life Membership 
and Special Term Membership are annual, be- 
ginning on January 1 and expiring on Decem- 
ber 31 unless renewed. Each membership shall 
become effective upon the presentation of a 
written application and the payment of the 
appropriate dues to the Treasurer. 


a. Individual Membership is available to any 
person interested in the educational theatre. 
The following classes of Individual Member- 
ship are available, with the dues and privileges 
indicated: 


(1) Regular, calendar year—$5.50 a year. 
This member shall be entitled to one vote on 
all matters which entail a membership vote. 
He shall be listed in the annual AETA Direc- 
tory if his dues reach the Treasurer before it 
goes to press. He shall receive one copy of the 
AETA Directory and one copy of each issue 
of the Educational Theatre Journal. 


(2) Regular, special term—$6.50. This mem- 
ber shall be entitled to all the privileges listed 
under (1), but for the special period of Sep- 
tember 1 of one year to December 31 of the 
following year. Thereafter he is entitled to 
continue as a member on a calendar year basis. 


(3) Life—$i50.00. This member is entitled 
to all the privileges listed under (1), and they 
shall continue throughout his life. 
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(4) Sustaining, calendar year—$i2.50 a year. 
This member is entitled to all the privileges 
listed under (1). In addition he shall, upon re- 
quest, receive free registration at the annual 
AETA Convention and the Annual Meetings 
of Divisions. Ordinarily AETA shall also send 
him at least one special bonus publication dur- 
ing the membership year. The names of Sus- 
taining Members shall be listed at least once 
a year in an AETA publication. 


(5) Sustaining, special term—$i5.00. This 
member is entitled to all the privileges listed 
under (1) and (4), but for the special term of 
September 1 of one year to December 31 of the 
following year. Thereafter he is entitled to 
continue as a member under (1) or (4). 


(6) Sustaining Life—$250.00. This member 
is entitled to all the privileges listed under (1) 
and (4), plus free registration in the Contact 
Placement Service upon request, and they shall 
continue throughout his life. 


(7) Contributing Life—$1000. This member 
is entitled to all the privileges listed under (1), 
(4), and (6), and they shall continue through- 
out his life. 


b. Family Membership is available to any 
two members of one family living at the same 
address who would otherwise be eligible to 
become individual members. Each individual 
of a Family Membership shall be listed in the 
AETA Directory, and shall be entitled to a vote 
on matters entailing a membership vote, but 
only one individual shall receive the Educa- 
tional Theatre Journal and the AETA Direc- 
tory. The dues for the different classes of 
Family Membership are: 

(1) Regular, calendar year—$7.50. 

(2) Regular, special term—$8.50. (See a (2) 

above.) 

(3) Sustaining, calendar year—$17.50. 

a (4) above.) 
(4) Sustaining, special 
a (5) above.) 


(See 


term—$20.00. (See 


c. Student Group Membership is available to 
any group of ten or more high school, under- 


graduate, or graduate college students who 
take out memberships at the same time. These 
members shall be entitled to all the privileges 
of Regular Members (see a (1) above) accept 
voting privileges at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association. These memberships shall be at re- 
duced dues, to be determined annually by the 
Board of Directors. 

d. Organizational Membership is available to 
any national or regional organization or other 
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organization (school, college, university, or 
community theatre) interested in the educa- 
tional theatre, The name of the member or- 
ganization shall be listed at least once a vear 
in an AETA publication. Each Organizational 
Member shall receive a copy of the Directory, 
and a copy of each issue of the Educational 
Theatre Journal. Upon request of an Organi- 
zational Member (either calendar year or 
special term), two representatives will be given 
free registration for either the annual AETA 
Convention or the Annual Meeting of a Divi- 
sion, or for one representative for the AETA 
Convention and one representative for the An- 
nual Meeting of one Division. One official rep- 
resentative of the Organizational Member shall 
be entitled to vote at the Business Meeting of 
AETA or of a Division. The classes of Organi- 
zational Membership and their dues are: 

(1) Calendar year—$15.00. 

(2) Special term—$18.00. (September 1 of 
one year to December 31 of the follow- 
ing year.) 

e. Complimentary Membership in any cate- 
gory, and complimentary library subscriptions, 
may be authorized in limited numbers by the 
Board of Directors. 

f. Library Subscription is available to any 
library. This subscriber shall receive only the 
four yearly issues of the Educational Theatre 
Journal. He shall not be entitled to vote in the 
Association. Subscription on a calendar year 
basis is $5.00. An initial special term subscrip- 
tion for the last two issues of one year, and 
the four issues of the following year is also 
available at $6.00. When paid in full at the 
initiation, a two-year subscription is $9.00. and 
a three-year subscription, $13.00. 


g. The Board of Directors may offer combi- 
nation memberships with other organizations 
concerned with the educational theatre, either 
at regular or at reduced rates. 


3. MEETINGS AND VOTING 


a. An Annual Convention shall be held at 
a time and place determined by the Board of 
Directors, except that the convention may be 
omitted in times of national emergency. At the 
Convention an opportunity shall be provided 
for an annual Business Meeting for action on 
the Board of Directors’ program for the ensu- 
ing year, for the election of officers, and for such 
other matters as may properly be brought be- 
fore the meeting. 


(1) Voting by proxy is not permitted in any 
Association voting. 
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(2) Cumulative voting is not permitted in 
any Association voting. 


(3) A simple majority shall control all voting. 


(4) Ten per cent of the membership present 
by registration shall constitute a quorum at a 
meeting of the membership. 

b. A mail ballot of the membership shall be 
taken for election to the Nominating Com- 
mittee, or upon any other matter by decision 
of the Executive Committee. 

(1) Fifteen per cent of the membership shall 
constitute a quorum for a ballot on the Nomi- 
nating Committee. 

(2) Thirty per cent of the membership shall 
constitute a quorum in any other ballot taken 
by mail. 


(3) When an annual meeting is omitted, 
elections and other necessary business shall be 
conducted by mail by the Executive Secretary 
under the direction of the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

c. Special meetings may be called pursuant 
to call by the President or by a majority of the 
elected members of the Board of Directors. 

d. The President shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Association. 


4. OFFICERS 


a. The officers elected by the Association 
shall be: 

(1) a President, for a term of one year; 

(2) a First Vice-President, for a term of one 
year; 

(3) a Second Vice-President, for a term of 
one year. 

b. The officers appointed by the Board of 
Directors shall be: 

(1) an Administrative Vice-President, -for a 
term of three years; 

(2) an Executive Secretary-Treasurer for a 
term of three years, which shall not coincide 
with the the Administrative Vice- 
President; 

(3) an Editor of the Educational Theatre 
Journal, for a term of three years; 

(4) an Associate Editor of the Educational 
Theatre Journal, for a term of three years; 

(5) a Managing Editor of the Educational 
Theatre Journal, for a term of two years; 

(6) a Director of the Contact Placement 
Service, for a term of three years, to coincide 
with the term of the Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


term of 
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c. The Board of Directors shall also appoint: 

(1) Two members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, for a term of two years, one to be 
elected each year; ‘ 

(2) a Chairman of each Project, for a term 
of one year; 

(3) members of Standing Committees; and 

(4) assistants to any officer upon the recom- 
mendation of the officer. 


d. The Board of Directors may appoint any 
officers under b above, one year before their 
terms will begin. 


5. Boarp oF Directors 


The Board of Directors shall be a_policy- 
making and planning body. Meeting annually 
at the time of the Convention, it shall receive 
and act upon reports from. officers and com- 
mittees, and shall prepare and present to the 
Business Meeting a program for the ensuing 
year. Other meetings may be called by the 
President. The Board shall appoint officers in 
accordance with the provisions of By-Law 4 (b) 
and (c). 

a. The Board of Directors shall be composed 
of: 

(1) fifteen members elected by the Associa- 
tion; 


(2) one member representing each national 


or international theatre organization or the- 
atre-related organization which has a _ bona 
fide membership of fifty or more and which 
holds an Organizational Membership in AETA, 
said representative to be selected by each said 
organization for a one year term; and 
(3) the following officers: 
(a) the 
(b) the 
(c) Second Vice-President, 
(d) Administrative Vice-President, 


President, 
First Vice-President, 


(e) Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 

(f) Editor of the Educational The- 
atre Journal, 

(g) the Managing Editor of the Edu- 
cational Theatre Journal, 

(h) the Director of the Contact Place- 
ment Service, 

(i) the Director of each Division of 
AETA, 

(j) each Past-President for three years 
following his term of office, 

(k) the Past-Executive-Secretary for 
three years following his term of 
office, and 
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(1) the Past-Administrative-Vice-Presi- 
dent for three years following his 
term of office. 


b. Rules of Order for meetings of the Board 
of Directors: 


(1) The President shall preside at meetings 
of the Board. . 


(2) One third of the membership of the 
Board of Directors shall constitute a quorum. 
Once a quorum has been attained for any 
meeting, the Board may continue to conduct 
business, and a call for a quorum shall not 
again be made even though those actually in 
attendance do not constitute a quorum. 


(3) Members of the Association are en- 
couraged to attend meetings of the Board and 
to participate in discussion and_ informal 
referenda, but shall not vote. 


(4) No person shall have more than one vote. 


(5) There shall be no vote by proxy. 


6. COMMITTEES 
There shall be three types of committees. 
a. Elected Committees. These shall be: 


(1) Executive Committee (see By-Law 7), 
and 


(2) Nominating Committee (see By-Law §8). 


b. Special Committees. These shall be Com- 
mittees set up from time to time by the Presi- 
dent to undertake special functions during his 
term of office. Members shall be appointed by 
the President. The annual Auditing Committee 
shall be one of these special committees, and 
shall report to the Board of Directors and then 
to the Membership at the Business Meeting. 


c. Standing Committees. These shall be com- 
mittees of AETA to which long-range planning 
is assigned, and which therefore are given a 
permanence of status by virtue of members 
appointed for terms of more than one year, or 
members whose appointment is controlled by 
a system of promotion within the Committee 
which results in terms of several years. These 
shall be: 


(1) Standing Committee on Appointments 
and Research (see By-Law 9), 

(2) Standing Committee on Publication (see 
By-Law 10), and 

(3) Standing Committee on Finance (see 
By-Law 11). 
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7. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee shall be an ad- 
ministrative body responsible for carrying out 
the policies of the Association. It shall act for, 
and have the power of, the Board of Directors 
in the interim between annual meetings, but 
any actions taken under this authority may be 
reviewed by the full Board at the next meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors. 

a. The Executive Committee shall be com- 
posed of: 


(1) the President; the First, Second, and 
Administrative Vice-Presidents, the Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer, all ex-officio; 


(2) two members elected by the Board of 
Directors from its own membership. 
(a) The term of an elected member 
shall be two years. 
(b) One member shall be elected an- 
nually. 


b. The Executive Committee, shall meet 
during the Annual Convention, and at other 
times as called by the President or Executive 
Secretary. 


8. NOMINATING COMMITTEE AND ELECTIONS 


a. A Nominating Committee shall be élected 
at least a year in advance of the election for 
which it shall act as nominators. 


(1) At least ninety days before an annual 
Convention, the Executive Secretary acting for 
the Board of Directors shall publish to the 
Membership a slate of candidates consisting of 
approximately twelve members. 

(2) Any twenty-five members of the Asso- 
ciation may supplement this slate by petitioning 
the Executive Secretary within thirty days of 
the publication of the slate. 

(3) This slate, supplemented by names added 
by petition, shall be submitted to the Member- 
ship for a vote by mail. 

(4) At the time of the annual Convention, 
the Executive Secretary shall certify as Nomi- 
nating Committee members the four who re- 
ceive the highest vote and who register at the 
Convention by noon of the first day of Sec- 
tional Meetings. The elected member who 
receives the highest vote shall serve as chair- 
man. The Executive Secretary and the Presi- 
dent in office at this Convention shall be ex 
offcio voting members of the committee. 

(5) Except for the ¢x officio members, no 
member shall serve on t!ie Nominating Com- 
mittee more than once cvery three years. 
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b. The Nominating Committee shall submit 
to the membership at least sixty days before 
the next following annual Business Meeting a 
slate of candidates for the offices listed below. 
The committee may present only sufficient 
names to fill the offices, or it may present com- 
petitive candidates. 


(1) President. The name of the current First 
Vice-President shall be submitted as candidate 
for President. 

(2) First Vice-President. The name of the 
current Second Vice-President shall be sub- 
mitted as candidate for First Vice-President. 


(3) Second Vice-President. 


(4) Five members of the Board of Directors. 


(a) Nominees for the Board of Directors 
shall be selected so as to represent 
as nearly as possible the geographical 
distribution of members, various 
phases of theatre art, and various 
levels of activity in the total of fif- 
teen elected members of the Board. 


When the AETA membership in a 
geographical area is four per cent 
or more of the total AETA mem- 
bership, that regional group may 
nominate a candidate for the Board 
of Directors. (No AETA member 
may be counted as belonging to two 
regional groups at the same time.) 
In nominating candidates, the re- 
gional groups must present to the 
Nominating Committee: 1) The names 
of two candidates from different 
phases of theatre arts or different 
levels of activity; 2) evidence that bal- 
lots were sent to all AETA members 
in the geographical area (whether or 
not they are members of the re- 
gional group or District of AETA) 
according to the listing in the most 
recent printed AETA Directory; and 
3) evidence that thirty per cent of 
the AETA members in that geo- 
graphical area voted. The Nominat- 
ing Committee shall select one of 
these candidates as a nominee for 
the Board of Directors, except that 
not more than four such regionally 
selected nominees may be presented 
in one election among the five ordi- 
narily elected. This nomination 
shall not be subject to competition 
by petition. 
c. Any twenty-five members of AETA may 
supplement these nominations by petitioning 
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the Executive Secretary within thirty days of 
the publication of the slate. Such petitions 
shall be published to the membership. 


d. The Nominating Committee also shall 
submit to the membership the name of a 
candidate or candidates to fill a vacancy caused 
by death, incapacity, or resignation, in any 
office ordinarily filled by a vote of the mem- 
bership. The sixty-day notice shall be waived 
when circumstances warrant, but the right of 
members to add names by petition then may 
be exercised at the Business Meeting. 


e. Election of officers listed in b above shall 
be by direct vote of all members present at 
the annual Business Meeting. 


f. The Nominating Committee shall submit 
to the Board of Directors candidates for the 
following appointments: 

(1) The personnel for the Committee on 
Appointments and Research; and 

(2) Administrative Vice-President. This nom- 
ination is to be submitted one year in advance 
of the time at which he will take office. 


g. All terms of office in AETA shall com- 
mence with the beginning of the calendar year. 


h. All nominees for office or Nominating 
Committee shall have been members of the 
Association for the sixty days prior to their 
nomination. 


g. STANDING COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS 
AND RESEARCH 


a. The Standing Committee on Appoint- 
ments and Research shall advise the President, 
the Administrative Vice-President, and the 
Board of Directors on the work of the Projects, 
and shall recommend to the Administrative 
Vice-President for presentation to the Board 
of Directors every position except those specifi- 
cally delegated to the President or to the Nom- 
inating Committee. The members of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Appointments and Research 
shall be recommended by the Nominating Com- 
mittee, and shall be appointed by the Board 
of Directors, which is not bound by the recom- 
mendations. 

b. The Committee on Appointments 
Research shall consist of: 

(1) The President; First, Second, and Ad- 
ministrative Vice-Presidents, and Executive 
Secretary, all ex officio; 


and 


(2) two Past-Presidents, for one year; 


(3) one elected member of the current 
Executive Committee, for one year; 
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(4) one current editor of the Educational 
Theatre Journal, for one year; 

(5) three members of the current Board of 
Directors, each for a three-year term which 
can extend beyond the term on the Board of 
Directors, one to be elected each year; and 

(6) three members of the Association who 
have not held office in the Association, and who 
are not currently members of the Board of 
Directors, each for a three-year term, one to be 
elected each year. 


c. The Administrative Vice-President 
serve as Chairman of the Committee. 


d. The Administrative Vice-President 
assign to each member of the Committee who 
is not a current officer of AETA, the sponsor- 
ship of one or several Projects and any in- 
vestigations being conducted by those Projects. 
This sponsor shall encourage the activities of 
the Project, and shall help such a Project to 
establish goals, to perfect methods of investiga- 
tion, and to plan reports. 


shall 


10. STANDING COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION 


a. The Standing Committee on Publication 
shall supervise all publications issued in the 
name of AETA except the Educational Theatre 
Journal and the AETA Directory. 


b. The Committee on Publication shall be 
composed of five or more members of AETA. 
Each year the Board of Directors upon recom- 
mendation of 
Appointments and Research shall appoint to 
the Committee on Publication a Chairman 
selected from the senior members of the previ- 
ous year; two senior members selected from 
the junior or senior members of the previous 
year; and two or more: junior members. Each 
shall be appointed for one year. All except the 
Chairman shall be eligible for reappointment. 

(1) The Chairman shall supervise the work 
of the Committee, and all final actions shall 
channel through him. He shall be the official 
liaison with officers, editors, and members of 
AETA, but once a specific task is assigned to 
a member of the Committee, that member 
shall talk and correspond freely with other 
AETA personnel on interim matters so long 
as the Chairman is kept informed. The Chair- 
man shall assign tasks to the appropriate Sen- 
ior Members. 

(2) The Senior Member for Editing shall, 
under the supervision of the Chairman, edit 
Project Reports, Reports of Investigation, and 
any other written material originating in a 
Project which are to be submitted for publica- 
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tion in the Educational Theatre Journal or 
any other publication. 

(3) The Senior Member for Research shall, 
under the supervision of the Chairman, edit 
questionnaires and other duplicated materials 
which a Project or Investigation proposes to 
distribute in the name of AETA outside its 
own membership. This Senior Editor shall 
not be responsible for the editing of reports in 
anticipation of publication. 

(4) One or more Junior Members shall be 
assigned to assist each Senior Editor. The Sen- 
ior Editor shall assign the specific tasks to each 
of his assistants and shall review their work. 

(5) One of the members of the Committee 
shall be assigned the special duty of arranging 
contracts for publications with publishing 
houses. 

(6) When AETA prepares for publication a 
pamphlet, a book, or a series of books, such 
shall be assigned to an editor specifically 
appointed by the Board of Directors, this editor 
to work under the general supervision of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Publication. 

(7) The Executive Committee shall be kept 
informed currently of all work and decisions 
of the Committee on Publication. 


11. STANDING COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


a. The Standing Committee on Finance shall 
continuously review the financial structure of 
AETA and shall make recommendations for 
changes to the Board of Directors. The com- 
mittee shall assist the Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer to prepare the annual budget for 
approval by the Board of Directors. The Com- 
mittee on Finance may approve changes in the 
budget between meetings of the Board of Di- 
rectors within a latitude of fifteen per cent 
of the total budget. 

b. The membership of the Finance Committee 
shall consist of: 

(1) President, First Vice-President, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer, all ex officio, 
and 

(2) three members of AETA, each appointed 
by the Board of Directors for a term of three 
years, one to be appointed each year. 

c. The senior appointed member of the 
Committee shall serve as its chairman. 


and 


12. DIVISIONS 


a. A Division is an operational unit of the 
Association composed of a group of members 
organized for the purpose of furthering the 
aims of a specific field of theatre. 
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b. In order to qualify as a Division, a unit 
of the membership which represents an estab- 
lished and recognized field of theatre, and 
which has operated effectively as a unit for a 
period of at least three years, must petition the 
Board of Directors with signatures of at least 
one hundred bona fide members of the Asso- 
ciation who have been active participants. 

c. The chief officer of the Division shall be 
known as the Director, He shall be elected by 
the Division. His duties shall be established by 
a Divisional Operating Code. 

(1) The Director shall be responsible to the 
President of the Association and the Board of 
Directors, implementing the executive opera- 
tions of the Division according to the aims and 
objectives of the Division and of the Asso- 
ciation. 

(2) He shall preside at the meetings of the 
Governing Board of the Division. 

d. Each Division shall be governed by a 
Governing Board of not more than nine elected 
members, together with any other Divisional 
personnel as established by the Divisional 
Operating Code. The Executive Secretary of the 
Association shall serve ex officio as a member 
of the Governing Board. 

e. Funds shall be allocated to the Division 
by the Association upon request of the Govern- 
ing Board of the Division and approval by the 
Board of Directors of the Association. 

f. Each Division shall govern itself accord- 
ing to its Operating Code, which shall be 
adopted and amended by the Governing Board 
as approved by the Board of Directors of the 
Association. Operating Codes thus adopted and 
approved shall be published with the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Association. 


13. PROJECTS 
a. Continuing bodies concerned with the 
AETA work-program shall be known as Proj- 
ects. 

b. Each Project shall be headed by a Chair- 
man, appointed for a term of one year by the 
Board of Directors upon recommendation of 
the Committee on Appointments and Research 
The Chairman shall be eligible for reappoint- 
ment, but ordinarily only for a second year. 
The Chairman shall be directly responsible to 
the Administrative Vice-President. 


c. The Chairman shall: 
(1) make himself acquainted with the previ- 
ous work of the Project; 


(2) develop a program for the Project for 
the year; 
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(3) promote the membership of the Project 
from past workers, volunteers, and solicitation 
of individuals and the general membership; 

(4) develop future leaders for the Project, 
and recommend them to the Administrative 
Vice-President; 

5) administer the Project according to Asso- 
ciation principles; 

(6) act as editorial adviser to the Editor of 
the Educational Theatre Journal in the area of 
his Project; 

(7) provide opportunities for members of 
the Association to undertake Investigations 
which will increase knowledge and skill in the 
area of his Project; 


(8) develop, when possible, reports and ar- 
ticles suitable for publication in the Educa- 
tional Theatre Journal and other publications; 

(9) chair meetings of the Project during the 
annual convention; and 

(10) make semi-annual reports of the Project 
to the Administrative Vice-President, with the 
final report for transmission to the Committee 
on Appointments and Research and to the 
Board of Directors. 


d. An Investigation is a separate study within 
a Project directed by a Head of Investigation 
who is responsible to the Chairman of the Proj- 
ect. An Investigation shall be approved by the 
Administrative Vice-President. There is no 
limit to the number of Investigations within a 
Project. 


e. The Administrative Vice-President 
assign a member of the Committee on Appoint- 
ments and Research to serve as Sponsor of a 
Project, and may delegate to this Sponsor 
some of his own supervisory authority over the 
Project, The Project Chairman may request the 
assignment of a Sponsor. 


may 


14. SECTIONS 


a. A Section of AETA shall be defined as an 
operational unit on the Convention Program 
assigned by the First Vice-President. Most of 
these shall operate for a single Convention 
only. 


b. Continuing Sections. The following Sec- 
tions shall retain a permanent place om the 
Convention Program, shall organize themselves 
out of those in attendance on a continuing 
basis, and shall recommend to the incoming 
First Vice-President a topic and participants 
for the following year (the First Vice-President 
shall be guided by these recommendations and 
the advice of related Livisions and Projects): 
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(1) Children’s Theatre, 

(2) Secondary School Production, | 

(3) Acting, 

(4) Directing, 

(5) Playwriting, 

(6) Design, 

(7) Technical Production, 

(8) Theatre Architecture, 

(9) Theatre History, and 

(10) Dramatic Literature and Criticism. 


c. Sections on other phases of theatre, such 
as audio-visual aids, radio and television drama, 
and motion pictures, shall be included nor- 
mally in each Convention Program. 


15. PUBLICATIONS 

a. AETA shall publish and distribute to 
each member, the Educational Theatre Journal, 
a quarterly professional publication. It shall be 
the official medium for notice to members of 
conventions, meetings, proposed amendments, 
nominations for office, and other matters of 
membership interest. It shall report on the ac- 
tivities of AETA, publish some material origi- 
nating in the work of Projects, and also ar- 
ticles of interest to the membership. 


(1) The Journal shall be published under the 
direction of an Editor, an Associate Editor, and 
a Managing Editor, all appointed by the Board 
of Directors. 


(2) The Chairman of each AETA Project 
shall serve as editorial consultant to the Jour- 
nal in the area of his Project. 


(3) The Journal ordinarily shall be published 
in the months of March, May, October, and 
December. 

(4) Advertising related to educational the- 
atre may be included in the Journal. 


b. AETA shall publish annually and distrib- 
ute to each member a Directory. 

(1) The Directory shall contain the name of 
every person and organization that is a mem- 
ber of AETA on the date the Directory goes to 
press, a geographical index to members, alpha- 
betical lists of sustaining and organization mem- 
bers, library subscribers, names of officers, com- 
mittee and Project chairmen, and such other 
material as is deemed necessary or advisable 
for the service of the membership. 

(2) The Directory shall be edited by the 
Executive Secretary. 

(3) Advertising related to educational the- 
atre may be included in the Directory. 
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(4) The Directory ordinarily shall be pub- 
lished about December 1. 


c. AETA may from time to time publish 
other materials for free distribution to mem- 
bers, or for sale. 


16. CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


a. AETA shall maintain a Contact Place- 
ment Service designed to put an employer who 
is trying to fill a vacancy in contact with likely 
candidates for the position. 


b. The Service shall be operated by a Direc- 
tor appointed by the Board of Directors and 
responsible to the Executive Secretary. 


c. An annual registration fee shall be 


approved by the Board of Directors. 


d. The service shall be free to employers. 


17. DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


a. The President shall: 

(1) preside over all meetings of the Associ- 
ation; 

(2) call and preside over meetings of the 
Board of Directors and of the Executive Com- 
mittee; 

(3) appoint committees except those for 
which other provision is made by these by- 
laws; 

(4) delegate such responsibilities as he sees 
fit where such delegation is to the best in- 
terests of the Association; 

(5) represent the Association in dealings 
with other organizations; and 

(6) perform such other duties as pertain to 
the office of President. 


b. The First Vice-President shall: 

(1) assist the President, and perform the 
President's duties in case of the latter’s dis- 
ability or absence; and 

(2) prepare and administer the program of 
the annual Convention. 


c. The Second Vice-President shall: 

(1) assist the President and First Vice-Presi- 
dent, and perform the duties of the First Vice- 
President in case of the latter’s disability or 
absence; 

(2) maintain liaison with all regional the- 
atre groups and report all regional theatre 
meetings to the President; 

(3) plan membership promotion; and 

(4) report annually on the effectiveness of 
the Association’s service to its membership. 
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shall: 

(1) be directly responsible to the President 
in the supervision of the Projects of the Asso- 
ciation; 


d. The Administrative Vice-President 


(2) act for the President in the supervision 
of the work of the Projects; 

(3) preside over meetings of the Standing 
Committee on Appointments and _ Research; 

(4) upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Appointments and Research, recommend to 
the President and the Board of Directors a 
candidate for every position of general Asso- 
ciation nature except those specifically dele- 
gated to the Nominating Committee or to other 
officers; and 

(5) shall supervise the stimulation and co- 
ordination of research. 


e. The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall: 

(1) be directly responsible to the President; 

(2) serve as secretary to the Board of Direc- 
tors, and to the Executive Committee, and pre- 
pare agendas for their meetings; and 

(3) keep and file all records in the corporate 
record book, 

(4) edit the annual AETA Directory, 

(5) execute membership promotion, and 

(6) perform for the Association the usual 
duties pertaining to the offices of secretary and 
treasurer. 


f. The Director of the Contact Placement 
Service shall: 

(1) operate the Contact Placement Service 
as a service to members and employers, under 
the immediate supervision of the Executive 
Secretary; 

(2) present an annual report to the Board of 
Directors; and 

(3) be accountable to the Treasurer for 
monies collected and expended. 


18. REMOVAL OF OFFICERS AND APPOINTEES 


Any officer or appointee may be removed by 
the officer or body which elected or appointed 
him, under the same voting requirements as 
were in effect for his election or appointment. 


19. MINUTES 

Reasonably detailed minutes of the meetings 
of the Board of Directors, of the Executive 
Committee, and of all other Committees shall 
be prepared by the secretaries of the respective 
bodies and filed with the Executive Secretary 
of AETA. Copies of the minutes of meetings 
of the Board of Directors and of the Executive 
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Committee shall be sent to all members of the 
Board of Directors of AETA within thirty days 
after the meeting is adjourned. Minutes of ac- 
tions taken by mail ballot shall similarly be 
published to the Board of Directors. These 
Minutes shall be open to inspection by any 
member of the Association at the office of the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. Extracts of in- 
terest to the general membership shall be pub- 
lished in the Educational Theatre Journal. 
Minutes of the annual Business Meeting shall 
be published in the Educational Theatre Jour- 
nal. 


20. FiscAL YEAR 


The fiscal year of 1959 shall be from Dec. 
1, 1958 to Nov. 30, 1959; the fiscal year of 1960 
shall be from Dec. 1, 1959 to June go, 1960; 
thereafter the fiscal year shall commence on 
July 1 and end on June go. 


21. DISTRICTS 


a. The Board of Directors of AETA may 
grant a charter to a group of members of 
AETA residing in a geographically contiguous 
area to form a District of AETA. A certificate 
shall be issued by AETA evidencing the grant- 
ing of such charter. 

b. The consideration of applications for 
charters, the extent of the powers and territory 
of each District, and the administration of 
each District shall be subject to such condi- 
tions and regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Board of Directors of AETA. A charter 
may be withdrawn for cause. 

c. Among the provisions of the Constitution 
of a District shall be: 

(1) that all members of the District shall be 
members of AETA and shall maintain mem- 
bership in AETA in order to maintain mem- 
bership in the District; 

(2) that all officers of the District shall have 
been members of AETA for at least sixty days 
before nomination to office; and 

(3) that the actions of the District shall be 
in harmony with the principles and procedures 
of AETA. 

d. AETA may make an arrangement with a 
District for a rebate of a portion of member- 
ship dues for each AETA member residing in 
the District. The rebate shall be the same for 
all Districts. 

e. No unchartered group may use the name 
American Educational Theatre Association. 
Existing organizations using this name _ shall 
have a reasonable time to be qualified by the 
Board of Directors as Districts. 
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f. A group of AETA members in any geo- 
graphical area meeting informally, without con- 
stitution, shall still conform in its actions to 
the principles and procedures of AETA. No 
action of such a group shall be taken in the 
name of the American Educational Theatre 
Association. 


22. SPONSORSHIP AND ENDORSEMENT 


a. Sponsorship by AETA means the actual 
acceptance of responsibility for the words or 
acts of an individual or a group. Endorsement 
means AETA gives approval, support, or sanc- 
tion without accepting responsibility (for the 
part of AETA) for the activity. 


b. The evaluation of any person or a group 
requesting either sponsorship or endorsement 
from the Association shall be made by the 
Board of Directors of AETA based upon the 
following criteria: 

(1) artistic value, 

(2) educational value, 

(3) financial stability, 

(4) personal integrity and standing of in- 
dividuals associated with the requesting group. 

(5) objectives of the individual or group in 
relation to standards determined or approved 
by the Board of Directors, 

(5) unique properties of the particular in- 
dividual or group, and 

(7) in case a professional Equity company is 
the requesting group, ability to meet labor and 
legal regulations. 
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c. Sponsorship or endorsement will be limited 
to a specific length of time. 


(1) For specific activities of less than a year's 
duration, sponsorship or endorsement will be 
granted only for the length of time required to 
complete the activity. 


(2) For activities of longer than a _ year's 
duration, sponsorship or endorsement will be 
granted for a year only, but may be renewed 
through the usual procedures. 


d. AETA retains the right to withdraw its 
sponsorship or endorsement at any time upon 
establishment of due cause. 


e. All applications will be channeled through 
the Executive Secretary of AETA to the Presi- 
dent for his recommendation, and then to the 
Board of Directors of AETA for specific action. 


23. AMENDMENTS 

The By-Laws may be amended by majority 
vote at an annual Business Meeting of the 
Association, provided that the membership has 
received notice of the proposed amendments at 
least twenty days before the Business Meeting. 
The Constitution may be similarly revised, but 
such amendment cannot go into effect until 
approved by the Minnesota Secretary of State. 
In an emergency, a provision of the By-Laws 
may be temporarily suspended by the Board of 
Directors, but at the next Business Meeting the 
justification of the emergency as well as the 
action shall be reviewed. 
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NEWS 


-Eugene K. Bristow, Editor 


This is the first issue of the News un- 
der the new editor. The former editor, 
David S$. Hawes, expresses his sincere 
thanks to the many people who contrib- 
uted materials for this section. The pres- 
ent editor will strive to earn the same 
strong support. News from all sources 
is welcome. You do not have to be a 
member of AETA to submit material. 
Please send all news items to Eugene K. 
Bristow, News Editor, ET], Department 
of Speech and Theatre, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. Dead- 
lines are January so, March zo, August 
ro, and October zo. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


In ENGLAND, at the UNiversiry oF 
Bristo., the Green Room Society of the 
Drama Department has recently pub- 
lished the first edition of New Theatre 
Magazine, “designed to provide—in the 
form of the Universities—a bridge be- 
tween the professional theatre in Great 
Britain and its audiences, with special 
emphasis on the repertory theatre out- 
side London.” To be published quar- 
terly (January, April, July, October), 
New Theatre Magazine is non-profit- 
making with a voluntary staff composed 
of graduate and undergraduate members 
of the department. Each issue will in- 
clude twenty-eight pages of text and a 
four-page photogravure section, and the 
editors plan to provide articles “‘period- 
ically on comparative aspects of dra- 
matic work in American and ‘British 
Universities.” The cost to subscribers in 
the United States (including postage 
and handling) will be goc a copy, or 


$1.50 for one year’s subscription. Checks 
and international money orders should 
be sent to New Theatre Magazine 
(ACC), Green Room Society, Drama De- 
partment, University of Bristol, Bristol 
8, England. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

In New York City, The Institute for 
Advanced Studies in the Theatre Arts 
began in January with the arrival of 
Willie Schmidt, stage director from Ber- 
lin, Germany. Recently approved by 
the New York Board of Regents as a 
non-profit, privately endowed school, 
the Institute will be devoted to special- 
ized studies in international theatre. 
IASTA will secure foreign theatre ex- 
perts to conduct six-week courses for a 
small group of American professionals 
and advanced students. Later in the 
year Mr. Schmidt will be followed by 
Jean Meyer, Comedie Francaise; Yuri 
Zavadski, MXAT, Moscow; and Onoe 
Baiko VII, Kabuki, Japan. Informa- 
tion about IASTA may be obtained 
from Dr. John D. Mitchell, President, 
134 West 4th St., New York 12, N. Y. 

The GrorGe JEAN NATHAN AWARD 
in Dramatic Criticism, a prize competi- 
tion (approximately $3,000) open to the 
nation’s drama critics, has been estab- 
lished under the terms of the late critic’s 
will. Mr. Nathan directed that one-half 
of his estate be set aside in trust and the 
income awarded annually as a prize for 
the “best piece of drama criticism dur- 
ing the year, whether in an article, an 
essay, treatise or book.’’ Candidates are 
restricted “to United States citizens 
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whose works are published in the United 
States.” In establishing the richest prize 
offered in the American theatre, Mr. 
Nathan explained that “it is my object 
and desire to encourage and assist in 
developing the art of drama criticism 
and the stimulation of intelligent thea- 
tre going.” The selection committee 
comprises the heads of the English de- 
partments of Cornell, Princeton and 
Yale Universities: Professors William R. 
Keast, Willard Thorp and Louis Martz, 
respectively. Although the Award will 
be given annually, the committee will 
initially make two awards for works 
published in the two years ending May 
31, 1959 and 1960. Professor Keast de- 
clared that serious consideration will be 
given to “criticism of earlier dramatic 
writings” as well as “dramatic criticism 
dealing with current or recent produc- 
tions of the legitimate theatre.” Entries 
may now be submitted and should be 
addressed to Professor William Keast, 
Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. No entries post- 
marked later than May 31, 1960, will be 
considered for the 1959 award. 


At the University oF a new 
University Theatre Center will soon re- 
place the old building and two adjacent 
theatres used since 1940. The Center 
will consist of three structures: labora- 
tory theatre; experimental theatre, of- 
fices, classrooms, rehearsal rooms, dance 
studio, and shops; and a large theatre 
with 1,000 capacity. First to be com- 
pleted, the laboratory theatre contains 
the following features: twenty-eight foot 
proscenium opening, light and sound 
controls in rear of auditorium, 240 seat- 
ing capacity, air-conditioned building. 
The second unit is scheduled for con- 
struction this year, and its experimental 
theatre, measuring sixty by sixty feet, 
will have adjustable ceiling, walls, and 
openings, allowing for varying actor- 
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audience relationships. Plans for the 


large theatre are in preparation. 


At Kino’s CoLLece in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, The King’s Players will 
open their new theatre building in 
March with a production of Hamlet. 
Carl E. Wagner, director of drama, has 
reported that the theatre is designed to 
accommodate a number of varying ac- 
tor-audience relationships, ranging from 
proscenium to arena. The light and 
sound booths are located one-half floor 
above and at one side of the auditorium, 
while an system 
reaches each theatre area as well as the 
dressing rooms. 


inter-communication 


STYLES IN SHAKESPEAREAN ACTING, 
1890-1950, a new tape recording pro- 
duced and narrated by Frederick C. 
Packard, Jr., of Harvard University, has 
been released by AETA. Sponsored by 
the Audio-Visual Aids Project, and il- 
lustrated by excerpts from the Harvard 
Vocarium collection of Shakespearean 
recordings, the release (one hour audio- 
tape, 1200 feet dual track, 7.5 i.p.s.) con- 
tains performances ranging from Edwin 
Booth to John Gielgud. Costing $5.95 
plus 25c handling and postage charge, 
it may be ordered from AETA Execu- 
tive Office, Department of Speech, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 


New Desiens for a portable, collapsi- 
ble stage have been created by Philip 
Tritt. Originally planned for touring 
Shakespearean groups in presenting plays 
—arena style—in high school and college 


gymnasiums as well as in athletic fields, 


the two-tier, aluminum stage may be 
adapted to a number of plays. Further 
information may be obtained by writing 
to Philip Tritt, Andries Hudde Junior 
High School 240, Nostrand Avenue and 
Avenue K, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
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At MONTCLAIR STATE COLLEGE in New Jersey, 
the speech department has begun a graduate 
program leading to the master of arts degree 
in speech and drama. 


The CHILDREN’s THEATRE CONFERENCE of 
AETA each presents the Zeta Phi Eta 
Award, Honoring Winifred Ward, to an institu- 
tional, community, or professional group for 


yeal 


excellence in producing an annual season of 
plays for children. Names of qualifying groups 
are submitted either by direct group applica- 
tion, or by CTC members. Application deadline 
is July 1. 
$50.00 prize. Complete information may be ob- 
tained by Writing to Vern Adix, 1532 Michigan 
Ave., Salt Lake City 5, Utah. 


The winner receives a citation and 


At the Universiry oF DELaware, the Play 


Lending Librarv of the University Dramatic 
Center has issued a new 44 page catalog of its 
holdings. A recent count indicates approxi- 
mately 2,100 plays available for reading pur- 
poses to the Delaware Dramatic 
Association. C. R. Kase, director of the Univer- 


sity Dramatic Center, has reported a substantial 


members of 


circulation increase during the past year. 


CONFERENCES AND FESTIVALS 

The ANNIVERSARY Wuite House Con- 
FERENCE on Children and Youth will be held 
March 27-April 2 in Washington, D. C. An ex- 
pected 7,000 persons will develop recommenda- 
tions for citizen action programs, designed to 
meet the needs of America’s youth in the next 
First President 
Theodore Roosevelt to discuss the plight of the 


decade. initiated in 1909° by 
dependent child, White House Conferences on 
Children Youth a decennial 


American tradition. The subject matter of the 


and have been 


current Conference is divided into two main 
areas: “The World Around the Young,” repre- 
senting the influences which affect 
young people; and “The Young in the World,” 


external 


referring to the problems and needs of indi- 
viduals. At the Conference, representatives of 
every discipline and special interest field will 
meet with lavmen. AETA delegates to the 1960 
Conference are Dorothy Thames Schwartz of 
Birmingham, Alabama, and Richard Johnson of 
Barrington, Iilinois. Further information may 
be had by writing to Ephraim R. Gomberg, 
executive director, White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, 330 Independence Ave., 
S.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


Tue EASTERN REGIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE 
held a one-day convention last November at 
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Brooklyn College. In addition to lectures and 
panels on educational theatre, a discussion on 
“The Educator-Director as a Creative Artist” 
included the following members: Michel Saint- 
Denis, Inspector General of the French Theatre, 
and Founder, Old Vic School of Drama; Robert 
Dierlam, Director of Theatre, Queens College; 
Norris Houghton, Vassar College. At the busi- 
ness meeting, members voted to organize an 
Eastern AETA Conference and selected Melvin 
R. White, Brooklyn College, as chairman of the 
committee. 


At the UNIVERsITy OF DELAWARE, the Twen- 
tieth Delaware Conference was held last No- 
George H. Henry, president of the 
Delaware Dramatic Association and professor of 
education at the university, delivered the prin- 
cipal address, “Shakespeare and Sputnik.” 


vember. 


At the UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN over 700 at- 
tended the one-day conference of the high school 
theatre assembly. In the morning, students 
and teachers attended the university production 
of Horse Eats Hat, and in the afternoon they 
met for a symposium based upon the produc- 
tion. Professors William Halstead, Ralph Duck- 
wall, Elizabeth Bibarie, and Paul Miller par- 
ticipated as panel members. 


At the CoMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE in DEs MOINES, 
The Iowa Community Theatre Association held 
its Second Annual Meeting last September. 
Delegates from twenty-one community theatres 
in the state participated in two days of theatre 
clinics, lectures, and discussions. Elmer Rice, 
noted American playwright and featured speaker 
at the conference, presented the closing lecture, 
“Theatre as an Institution.” 


The SOUTHWEst THEATRE CONFERENCE held a 
three-day convention last October in San An- 
tonio. Lectures and panels ranged from play- 
writing to public relations, while productions 
included Blue Denim (San Antonio College), 
Brigadoon (San Antonio Little Theatre), and 
Carl Venth’s opera, La Vida de la Mission. 


The WEsTERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION held its 
thirtieth annual convention at Stanford Univer- 
sity last November. The department of speech 
and drama and the Palo Alto City Schools served 
as co-hosts for the meeting. In addition to the 
three-day conference of lectures, panels, and 
performances, a staged playreading of O’Casey’s 
I Knock at the Door was produced by the de- 
partment. 


The NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION has 
announced the annual observance of June as 
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National Recreation Month. The 1960 theme 
will be “Find New Worlds Through Recreation.” 
To emphasize the varied aspects of recreation, 
the Month is divided into four weeks: Youth 
Fitness; Family Recreation; Recreation-and-the 
Arts; Recreation-Through-Service. Suggestions 
for programs may be obtained by writing to 
Joseph Prendergast, executive director, Nationa! 
Recreation Association, 8 West Eight St., New 
York 11, N.Y. 
NEW PLAYS 

At the STATE UNiversiry oF IowA, Miss Sari 
Scott’s Beat Up Old Woman, scheduled for pro- 
duction in March, will be the tenth full-length, 
new script produced in the past three years. 
Professor William Reardon, in charge of the 
playwriting program, has chosen Miss Scott's 
play as the core of the annual Playwrights Sem- 
inar (March g1-April 2), which brings “eminent 
producers, directors, critics, and playwrights to 
see and hear the works of the students.” In 
addition to Beat Up Old Woman, “the visitors 
will hear and criticize the first acts of five other 
works.” During the season, two additional new 
plays have received full-scale productions pre- 
sented to paying audiences: Richard Stockton’s 
The Trial of Captain John Brown and Robert 
Bonnard’s They Saw the Whole Zoo. Both plays 
also have already been produced, or are sched- 
uled for production, in Louisville, Baltimore, 
and Cleveland. 


At YALE University, the Dramatic Association 
presented three one-act plays in the experi- 
mental theatre last December. Selected in a 
university-wide competition, the plays were writ- 
ten by three Yale seniors: Honor, an adapta- 
tion from Guy de Maupassant’s “Ball of Fat,” 
by David J. Jeffery; The Open Window, adapted 
from H. H. Munro’s short story, by John W. 
R. Jenkins; An Emerald in the Sunlight, an 
original play by B. Rodney Marriott. In March 
the School of Drama will produce the first 
American production of a modern Greek play, 
He Who Must Die (tentative title), translated 
and adapted by Michael Antonakes from Nikos 
Kazantzakis’ The Greek Passion. Nikos 
Psacharopoulos, assistant professor of play di- 
recting at Yale, will direct the play. 


novel, 


At MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED 
Heart, Gabriel Marcel’s one-act play, The Bea- 
con (Le Fanal), was presented last November 
for the first time in English. Mother Adele M. 
Fiske, professor of classics at Manhattanville, 
provided the translation. Taking an active in- 
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terest in the production and translation, M. 
Marcel wrote a brief commentary on the play. 


The Unitep NATIONS ASSOCIATION OF Los AN- 
GELES has announced the winners in an inter- 
national one-act playwriting contest. Play- 
wrights, plays, and awards were Ronald J. Dun- 
lavey, Border Incident 907, first prize; Willard 
Wiener, Leave it to Litile People, second; Ruth 
Angell Purkey, God’s Alarm Clock, third; Alice 
Dennis Weschke, Cousin of Citizen U.N. and 
Jack Voelpol, But Man is a Man of Peace, hon- 
orable mention. A total of 226 plays were re- 
ceived, coming from 28 states, the District of 
Columbia, Canada, England, Switzerland, India, 
Jordan, Nigeria and Guatemala. According to 
Helen McKee, contest chairman, the primary 
objective “was to do something about the sad 
lack of dramatic U.N. From 
the winners and runners-up a book of one-act 
plays will be published and these plays will 
then be available for schools, colleges, and dra- 
Production of the 


material on the 


matic groups everywhere.” 
prize-winning plays is also planned this spring. 


At Dr. Frederika Blankner’s 
new play, From Cave to Cosmos—One Earth, 
One Sky, One Sea, is now available in two ver- 
sions. The first, or the original text, runs from 
one to two hours in performance, depending 
upon the production elements of choral speak- 
ing, ballet, and tableau. The second, a simpli- 
fied arrangement for a cast of seven, runs about 
thirty minutes in performance. The third work 
of a trilogy, From Cave to Cosmos has received 
two national awards—the goth annual Edwin 
Markham Award for a world anthem and the 
18th annual Marie Schroeder Devrient Award 
for dramatic poetry—and has been presented 
several times by the author. Both versions may 
be examined free of charge by addressing the 
author, Dr. Fredrika Blankner, Adelphi College, 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


The Unirep NATION’s Fitm Boarp presented 
the American premiére of Power Among Men, 
the first feature-length film to deal with the 
ideals and purposes of the United Nations, at 
the Exeter Theatre (Boston) in October. Pro- 
duced by the Film Services of the United Na- 
tions Office of Public Information, Power Among 
Men explores four significant problems of our 


post-war era: rebuilding after the war; raising 
standards of living; providing power for indus- 
trial expansion; and using the atom for peaceful 


purposes, It is available in a limited number of 


16mm _ rentals, and rental rates range from 
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$75.00 to $125.00 for the full go-minute color 


version. All requests for booking should be 
addressed to: Louis de Rochemont Associates, 
Film Library, 267 West 25th Street, New York 
PERSONAL NOTES 

At Frorwpa A&M University, S. Randolph Ed- 
monds, head of the speech and drama depart- 
ment, received the doctor of letters degree from 
Bethune-Cookman College in October. Dr. Ed- 
monds was awarded his honorary degree for his 
contributions to speech and drama. In the fall 
of 1958, Dr. Edmonds took the university's Play- 
maker's Guild on a two-month tour of Africa, 
sponsored by the U. S. State Department as part 
of President Intercultural Ex- 
change Program. 


Eisenhower's 


At the UNiversiry oF ILLINots, Charles Shat- 
tuck spent six weeks at the Folger Shakespeare 
Library in Washington, D. C., under a Folger 
Fellowship grant. His work included a study of 
the prompt-books and other production records 


of William Charles Macready. 


At WESLEYAN UNiversiTy Professor Clar- 
ence Hunter, after 3g years of service, retired 
in June as chairman of the speech department. 


At STANFORD UNiversiry, Norman D. Phil- 
brick, executive head of speech and drama, has 
been elected Honorary Life Fellow of the Inter- 
national Institute of Arts and Letters. He also 
was recently appointed to the Management Com- 
mittee of the International Federation of Thea- 
tre Research, and was named the American rep- 
resentative of the British Society for Theatre 
Research to AETA. 


Dr. Lee Emerson Bassett, professor emeritus 
and first head of the department of speech and 
drama, died at his Palo Alto home on Decem- 
ber 21 at the age of eighty-seven. A memorial 
tribute is being prepared for publication. 


At the Sratre UNiversiry oF Iowa, Professor 
A. §S. Gillette’s new book, Stage Scenery: Its 
Construction and Rigging, was released in the 


fall. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Adelphi Halpern, Leroy 
Paves. 


Agnes Scott College: 


College: Harvey 


Elvena M. Green, as- 
sistant professor. 
UCLA: Charles Lown, Jr., Frank Sturcken. 
University of Illinois: Bernard Russell Works, 
assistant professor and technical director. 
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Louisiana State University, New Orleans 
branch: Alban Varnado, instructor. 

Marietta College: Ronald L. Loreman, tech- 
nical director. 

Memphis State University: R. J. Prendeville, 
assistant professor. 

Texas Christian University: Dolores Tanner, 
head of costume division. 

Yale University: Catherine Blankenship, vis- 
iting lecturer in television writing. 


PROMOTIONS 
Louisiana State University: Don F. Blakely, 
assistant professor. 
Tulane University: Dan W. Mullin, associate 
professor. 
Yale University: Alois M. Nagler, professor. 


AT THE THEATRES 
ARKANSAS 
Little Rock, Little Rock University. Visit to a 
Small Planet, Oct. The Diary of Anne Frank, 
Dec. Macbeth. Hamlet. The Corn is Green, May. 


CALIFORNIA 

Claremont, Pomona College. Cock-A-Doodle 
Dandy, Oct. A View from the Bridge, Dec. All 
productions directed by George T. Forrester; 
settings by Lewis Kraus; costumes by John Fur- 
man. 

Long Beach, Long Beach State College. The 
Diary of Anne Frank, Oct. W. David Sievers, 
director. Love’s Labour’s Lost, Dec. Clayton Gar- 
rison, director. The Time of Your Life, Mar. 
W. David Sievers, director. Die Fledermaus (op- 
era), May. Clayton Garrison, director. All set- 
tings and_ technical Milton Ho- 
warth, except The Time of Your Life, designed 
Alexander. All Inge 


direction by 
by Harold costumes by 
Schmidt. 

Los Angeles, Los Angeles City College. What 
Price Glory?, Dec. Jerry Blunt, director. Both 
Your Houses, Jan. James McCloskey, director. 
Elizabeth the Queen, Feb. Norman Mennes, di- 
rector. The Bad Seed, Mar. James McCloskey, 
director. Winterset, Mar. Alice Parichan, direc- 
tor, Career, Apr. John Ingle, director, Knicker- 
bocker Holiday, May-June. Jerry Blunt, director. 

Sacramento, Theatre. Bus 
Stop, Mar. William Sibley, director. The Rivals, 
Mar.-Apr. Joseph Ryan, director, Peter Rabbit 
(children’s theatre), Mar. Waiting for Godot, 
Mar. The Pied Piper of Hamelin (children’s 
theatre), Apr. Epitaph for George Dillon, May. 
Anthony Reid, director. 


Sacramento Civic 
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San Francisco, San Francisco State College. 
The Clown Who Ran Away (children’s theatre), 
Oct. D. W. Mackley, director; Robert Darling, 
designer and costumer. 


San Jose, San Jose State College. Bald So-' 


prano and Love of Don Perlimplin, Jan. Jack 
Neeson, director. 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford, University of Hartford. Kind Lady, 
Nov. Edgar Kloten, director. 

New Britain, Central Connecticut State Col- 
lege. Brother Rat, Dec. Blood Wedding, Feb. 
Say, Darling, Mar.-Apr. Chalk Circle, May. 


DELAWARE 

Newark, University of Delaware. Kings in 
Nomania, Oct. The Winslow Boy, Oct. You 
Can’t Take It With You, Nov. Much Ado About 
Nothing, Dec. The Grass Harp, Feb. Snow 
White (children’s theatre), May. 


FLORIDA 

DeLand, Stetson University. A Different Drum- 
mer, Nov. Twelfth Night, Feb. Arsenic and Old 
Lace, Apr. 

Miami, University of Miami. Hotel Paradiso, 
Oct.-Nov. Jack Clay, director. The Kids, Nov. 
William Curtis, director. Lysistrata, Dec. Fred 
Koch, director. Macbeth, Feb.-Mar. Delmar So- 
lem, director. The Cave Dwellers, Mar. Charles 
Philhour, director. Look Back in Anger, May. 
Jack Clay, director. 


GEORGIA 
Decatur, Agnes Scott College. The Heiress, 
Nov. Electra (Sophocles), May. 


Honolulu, University of Hawaii. Hedda Gab- 
ler, Nov. Joel Trapido, director; Jack Vaughn, 
designer; Frances Ellison, costumer. The Play- 
boy of the Western World, Dec. Twelfth Night, 
Apr. Hamlet, May. 


ILLINOIS 

Carthage, Carthage College. All My Sons. T. 
Shandy Holland, director. The Chairs and Vic- 
tims of Duty. George Bedard, director. The Pa- 
jama Game. T. Shandy Holland, director. A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. George Bedard, di- 
rector. 

Urbana, University of Illinois. Love For Love. 
Mary Stuart. The Hairy Ape. The Cocktail 
Party. You Never Can Tell. 


Iowa 

Des Moines, Drake University. Charley’s Aunt, 
Oct. Lightnin’, Dec. Coriolanus, Feb. The Pot- 
ting Shed, Mar. Dark of the Moon, May. 
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Iowa City, State University of Iowa. Beat Up 
Old Woman (premiére), Mar. William Rear- 
don, director. “An Evening of Pantomimes,” 
Mar. James Gousseff, director. The Flies, May. 
Gerald Horn, director. 


Mount Vernon, Cornell College. The Show- 
Off, Oct. 


KENTUCKY 
Berea, Berea College. The Curious Savage, 
Feb. Louise Scrivner, director. 


LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University. The 
Heiress, Oct. Jack McCullough, director. The 
Crucible, Dec. Don Blakely, director. The Devil’s 
Disciple, Mar. Claude Shaver, director. Romeo 
and Juliet, May. Don Blakely, director. 

New Orleans, Tulane University. The Glass 
Menagerie, Oct. The Would-Be Gentleman, Dec. 
The House of Bernarda Alba, Mar. The Play- 
boy of the Western World, Apr.-May. 

Shreveport, Shreveport Little Theatre. Wait- 
ing for Godot, Nov. Margaret Mary Young, di- 
rector; Charles French, designer; Joan Melancon, 
lighting. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, The John Hopkins University. 
Phaedra, Nov. The Arbitration, Jan. The Brag- 
gart Warrior, Feb. Candida, Mar.-Apr. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst, Amherst College. The Lower Depths, 
Nov. 

Northampton, Smith College. Epitaph for 
George Dillon, Nov. The Innocents, Mar. 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit, University of Detroit. Paint Your 
Wagon, Dec. Two Gentlemen of Verona, Mar.- 
Apr. 

Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo College. The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Nov. The Mad Woman of 
Chaillot, Mar. Look Back in Anger, May. All 
productions directed by Nelda K. Balch. 


MINNESOTA 

Collegeville, St. John’s University. The Ad- 
mirable Crichton, Nov. Cuckoos on the Hearth, 
Feb. The Lady’s Not for Burning, Apr. The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, May. All productions 
directed by Father Dominic J. Keller. 

Duluth, University of Minnesota. Carousel, 
Nov. The Mad Woman of Chaillot, Feb. 

Mankato, Mankato State College. Liliom, Oct. 
The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, Jan. The 
Tender Trap, Feb. Paint Your Wagon, May. All 
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productions directed by Theodore Paul; techni- 
cal direction by Burton Meisel. 

Minneapolis, Augsburg College. Arsenic and 
Old Lace, Oct. A Child is Born, Dec. All pro- 
ductions directed by Ailene Cole. 

St. Cloud State College. Our Town, Nov. The 
Glass Menagerie, Feb. Wonderful Town, Apr. 
May. 

St. Paul, College of St. Catherine. The Glass 
Menagerie, Oct. The Importance of Being 
Earnest, Feb. As You Like It, Mar. 

St. Paul, College of St. Thomas. Charlie’s 
Aunt, Nov. Midsummer Night’s Dream, Feb. 
The King’s Standard, Apr. 

St. Paul, Macalester College. The Corn is 
Green, Oct.-Nov. 

St. Paul, University of Minnesota. The Solid 
Gold Cadillac, Nov. 


NEBRASKA 

Lincoln, University of Nebraska. Henry IV, 
Part I, Oct. Misalliance, Dec. Die Fledermaus 
(opera), Feb. Three Men on a Horse, Mar.-Apr. 
The Diary of Anne Frank, May. 


New HAMPSHIRE 

Hanover, Dartmouth College. The Alchemist, 
Nov. Henry B. Williams, director. George W. 
Schoenhut, designer. Endgame, Jan. Henry B. 
Williams, director; William Warfel, designer. 
Guys and Dolls, Feb. Warner Bentley, director; 
Ronald Hufham, designer. The Lower Depths, 
Apr. Henry B. Williams, director and costumer; 
George W. Schoenhut, designer. Méisalliance, 
May. Warner Bentley, director; Henry B. Wil- 
liams, costumer; George W. Schoenhut, design- 
er. For all productions, William Warfel is tech- 
nical director. 


NEW JERSEY 

New Brunswick, Douglass College. The Cave 
Dwellers, Nov. Clyde McElroy, director; Mar- 
garet Leitner, director. 


Upper Montclair, Montclair State College. 
Summer and Smoke, Nov. Clyde McElroy, di- 
rector. 


New MExico 

University Park, New Mexico State Univer- 
sity. Inherit the Wind, Oct. The Diary of Anne 
Frank, Dec. All productions directed by Hershel 
Zohn. 


NEw YorK 
Alfred, The State University of New York. 
The Importance of Being Earnest, Sept. The 
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Skin of Our Teeth, Oct. Golden Boy, Jan, Still 
Life; The Boor; Riders to the Sea; Feb. Julius 
Caesar, Apr. 

Flushing, Queens College. Under Milkwood, 
Oct. Raymond D. Gasper, director. Cyrano de 
Bergerac, Dec. Wade C. Curry, director. A Gift 
of Fury (new play by Herbert Blau), Feb. Rob- 
ert J. Dierlam, director. Camino Real, Apr. 
Raymond D. Gasper, director. 

Garden City, Adelphi College. A Streetcar 
Named Desire, Oct. Stanley Gould, director. The 
Enchanted, Nov. Nancy Iezzi, director. King 
John (reading), Josephine Nichols, director. 
The Imaginary Invalid, Mar. Clark Marlor, 
director. The Boy Friend, May. Richard Clemo, 
director. 


Hempstead, Hofstra College. Teahouse of the 
August Moon, Oct.-Nov. A Streetcar Named De- 
sire, Nov. The Ridiculous Young Ladies, Feb. 
The Delicate Touch (new musical by Francis 
Coppola and Steve Lawrence), Apr. Electra (Gir- 
adoux), May. 

Rochester, Rochester Community Players. 
Goldilocks (new musical), Oct. Alvera Sarson, 
choreographer. Death of a Salesman, Nov. All 
productions directed by George and Harriet 
Warren; settings and lighting by Peter Forward. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Elon College, Elon College. Oedipus Rex 
(reading), Oct. Angel Street, Oct. Ah, Wilder- 
ness, Dec. Pajama Game, Feb.-Mar. Juno and 
the Paycock, Apr. Othello, May. 

Greensboro, Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina. The Boy Friend (musical). Her- 
man Middleton, director; Carl Alexius, musical 
director; Virginia Moomaw, choreographer; Ray 
Smith, designer. 

Bowling Green, Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity. Harvey, Oct. The Petrified Forest, Nov. A 
Murder has been Arranged, Dec. S. S. Glen- 
cairn, Jan. The Admirable Crichton, Mar. The 
Mistress of the Inn, Mar. Inherit the Wind, 
May. 

Marietta, Marietta College. Nuts in May, Nov. 
Walter L. Hobba, director. Six Characters in 
Search of An Author, Dec. W. J. Friederich, 
director. Noah, Feb. W. J. Friederich, director. 
Love for Love, Mar. R. L. Loreman, director. 

Toledo, University of Toledo. Sabrina Fair, 
Nov. Morlin Bell, director. The Birds (adapta- 
tion by Walter Kerr), Dec. Norma Stolzenbach, 
director. Liliom, Mar. Morlin Bell, director. 
Kiss Me Kate, May. Norma Stolzenbach, direc- 
tor. 
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OREGON 

Corvallis, Oregon State College. Witness for 
the Prosecution, Nov. E. S. Cortright, director. 
Annie Get Your Gun, Dec. Don Henry, director. 
Third Best Sport, Feb. E. S. Cortright, director. 
Antigone, Mar. Don Henry, director. Mr. Rob- 
erts, May. Don Henry, director. The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest, May. Cleon V. Bennett, 
director. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bethlehem, Lehigh University. Witness for the 
Prosecution, Dec. H. Barrett Davis, director; 
Thoburn V. Barker, technical director. 

University Park, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. On Borrowed Time, Oct.-Nov. Kelly Yea- 
ton, director; Russell G. Whaley, designer. Dark 
of the Moon, Nov. John Gabriel Borkman, Dec.- 
Jan. An Italian Straw Hat, Feb.-Mar. Detective 
Story, Mar. The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, 
Apr.-May. 


Wilkes-Barre, King’s College. Major Barbara, 
Nov. Hamlet, Mar. Henry IV (Pirandello). 


‘TENNESSEE 


Maryville College. The Matchmaker, Nov. An 
Enemy of the People, Mar. The Lark, May. 

Nashville, Fisk University. The Corn is Green, 
Nov. Lillian Voorhees, director; Gladys I. Forde, 
technical director. 


Nashville, Tennessee State University. See How 
They Run, Nov. Everyman, Nov. Aladdin and 
His Wonderful Lamp (children’s theatre), Dec. 
Witness for the Prosecution, Feb. Radio Rescue 
(children’s theatre), Mar. The Big Door Step, 
Mar. 
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TEXAS 

Fort Worth, Texas Christian University. Ar- 
senic and Old Lace, Oct. Othello, Dec. “An 
Evening of Ballet,” Jan. Aladdin and the Won- 
derful Lamp, Feb. Arms and the Man, Mar. 
The Legend of Madame Krasinska (premiére), 
Apr. 

Huntsville, Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege. A Streetcar Named Desire, Oct. The Male 
Animal, Dec. Medea (Jeffers). Kismet, May. 

Lubbock, Texas Technological College. Picnic, 
Jan.-Feb. Ronald Schulz, director; Shirley Cadle, 
designer and technical director. 


WASHINGTON 

Pullman, Washington State University. Bus 
Stop, Oct. Charles A. Jones, director and cos- 
tumer. 

Seattle, University of Washington. The Hap- 
piest Millionaire, Dec.-Jan. Robert Gray, direc- 
tor. Rashomon, Dec.-Feb. Vanick Galstaun, di- 
rector. Eve of the Bursting, Jan. Rod Whitaker, 
director (and author). To Have the Honor, Jan.- 
Mar. Robert Gray, director. Agamemnon, Feb. 
Edward Gould, director. The Matchmaker, Feb.- 
Mar. Donal Harrington, director. The Boy 
Friend, Mar.-Apr. Jerry Sando, director. 


Special Notice: At the recent AETA conven- 
tion in Washington, several persons indicated 
an interest in exchanging information about 
new devices and techniques in technical produc- 
tion, as well as recent acquisitions and studies 
in theatre research. In the future, two new 
sections—“Technical Developments” and “Re- 
search News’—will be added to the News. 
Please send your contributions to the News 
Editor. 
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(INSERT FOR 1959-1960 AETA DIRECTORY) 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1936 
Incorporated 1958 


OFFICERS, 1960 

President SAMUEL SELDEN, University of California at Los Angeles 
First Vice-President NORMAN Puitsrick, Stanford University 
Second Vice-President .... MArjorir L. Dycxr, High School of Performing Arts, 
New York City 

Administrative Vice-President Burnet M. Hoscoop, Catawba College 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer .... JOHN A. WALKER, Michigan State University 
Director, Children’s Theatre Division ..Dororuy SCHWARTZ, 17 Winthrop Ave., 
Birmingham 13, Alabama 

Director, Secondary School Division ..Joun C. BARNER, Ambridge High School, 
Ambridge, Pa. 

Director, Community Theatre Division ....DORMAN E. RICHARDSON, Box 1551, 
Toledo 3, Ohio 

Director, Contact Placement Service ..Jep H. Davis, Michigan State University 


Executive Committee—President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, 
Administrative Vice-President, Executive Secretary; Clara Behringer and 
Mary Ellen Burgess, elected by Board of Directors. 

Appointments and Research Committee—Administrative Vice-President, Chair- 
man; President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Executive Sec- 
retary; Hubert Heffner, Jack Morrison, Mary Ellen Burgess, O. G. Brockett, 
Clara Behringer (1959-1960), Warren M. Lee (1959-1961), Theodore Hatlen 
(1960-1962), Bernard Beckerman (1959-1960), James Hull Miller (1959-1961), 
and Richard C, Johnson (1960-1962), elected by Board of Directors. 

Publication Committee—John Dugan, Chairman, George Kernodle, Robert Cor- 
rigan, David Welker, Russell Graves. 

Finance Committee—Horace Robinson, Chairman, Mouzon Law, and William 
P. Halstead, elected by Board of Directors; President, First Vice-President, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer, ex officio. 

EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL Staff: 

Editor _.. O. G. Brockett, State University of Iowa 
Associate Editor ............. JONATHAN CuRVIN, University of Wisconsin 
Managing Editor .................. MELviIn R. Wuirter, Brooklyn College 
Assistant Managing Editor JENNIE HEIDEN, Brooklyn College 
High School Editor .. .CHaRLoTre KAy Mortter, Canoga Park (Calif.) H. S. 
Technician’s Editor Lee MITcHELL, Northwestern University 
Children’s Theatre Editor ....ELEANoR CHAsE York, Western Michigan U. 
Book Review Editor Hucu W. Giuis, San Jose State College 
News Editor . . _EuGENE Bristow, Indiana University 

Project Chairmen—Army- -AETA Cooperative, Jack H. Yocum; Art Museums and 
Theatres, Campton Bell; Audio-Visual Aids, William Work; Bibliography, 
Joseph Roppolo; College Curriculum, Charles C. Ritter; Festivals, Lewin 
Goff; Guidance and Counselling, Wayne Knutson; Graduate, Fred Hunter; 
International Liaison and ITI, Alice Griffin; Junior and City Colleges, 
Eugene Youngken; Manuscript Play, William Reardon; Music Theatre, 
Frank Magers; Production Lists, Theodore Shank; Religious Drama, Harold 
Ehrensperger; Stage Design & Technical Developments, Robert C. Bur- 
roughs; Stage Movement, Paul Reinhardt; Summer Theatre, Walter Bough- 
ton; Teacher Training, George H. Henry; Television, Robert L. Hilliard; 
Theatre Architecture, James E. Jewell; Theatre toot Fa Nat Eek; 
Translation & Publication of Rare Books, Orville Larson} V.A. Hospitals, 
Rev. Gilbert Hartke, O.P. 
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1959-1960 AETA DIRECTORY 


Term Expires 1960 
Hazel Aamodt, McPhail School of Music, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (PB) 


William O. Brasmer, Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio 


Mary Ellen Burgess, Dept. of Ed., Regina, 
Saskatchewan, Canada 


James H. Butler, Univ. of So. Calif., Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. (NCP) 


Fay Ross Coleman, 802 S. Fourth Ave., May- 
wood, Ill. (Puppeteers of America) 


Marjorie L. Dycke, 33-37 163rd St., Flush- 
ing 58, N. Y. (Second Vice-President) 


Nat Eek, Michigan State U., E. Lansing, 
Mich. (SAA) 


Winona Fletcher, Kentucky State Col., Frank- 
fort, Kentucky (NADSA) 


George Freedley, N. Y. Public Lib., New 
York, N. Y. (TLA) 


Arnold Gillette, State U. of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa (NTC) 

Alice Griffin, Hunter College, New York, 


Claribel Halstead, U. of Mich., Ann Arbor, 


Mich. (ZPE) 
James M. Klain, U. C. L. A., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Paul Kozelka, Columbia U. Teachers Col., 
New York, N. Y. (ASTR) 


Leon C. Miller, College Hill Station, Cin- 
cinnati 24, Ohio (NTS) 

Jack Morrison, U. C. L. A., Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Past President) 

Paul Opp, Fairmont State Col., Fairmont, 
West Virginia (APO) 

Norman Philbrick, Stanford U., Stanford, 
Calif. (First Vice-President) (BSTR) 


Samuel Selden, U. C. L. A., Los Angeles, 
Calif. (President) 


Rev. Gabriel Stapleton, S.DS., St. Mary 
H. S., Lancaster, N. Y. (NCTC) 


Edward Stasheff, U. of Mich., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (NAEB) 


Willard Swire, American National Theatre 
and Academy, New York, N. Y. (ANTA) 


Lawrence E. Tucker, Ill. Wesleyan U., Bloom- 
ington, Ill. (TAP) 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Term Expires 1961 


Richard G. Adams, 532 Las Casas Ave., Pa- 
cific Palisades, Calif. 


John C. Barner, Ambridge H. S., Ambridge, 
Pa. (SSTC) 


Clara Behringer, U. of Ill., Urbana, III. 


Edward C. Cole, Yale U., New Haven, Conn. 
(Past President) 


Jed H. Davis, Mich. State U., E. Lansing, 
Mich. (CPS) 

Kenneth L, Graham, U. of Minn., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. (Past Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer) 


Walter Peck, Shorewood H. S., Shorewood, 
Wisc. 

Dorman E. Richardson, P. O. Box 1551, 
Toledo 3, O. (ACTA) 


Dorothy Schwartz, 17 Winthrop Ave., Birm- 
ingham 13, Ala. (CTC) 

Newell Tarrant, Erie Community Theatre, 
Erie, Pa. 


Hal J. Todd, Idaho State Col., Pocatello, 
Idaho 


John A. Walker, Mich. State U., E. Lansing, 
Mich. (Executive Secretary-Treasurer) 


Melvin R. White, P. O. Box 7, Vanderveer 
Station, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. (Managing 
Editor, ETJ) 


Term Expires 1962 


O. G. Brockett, State U. of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa (Editor, ETJ) 

Therese Marie Cuny, Academy of Our Lady, 
Chicago, 

Harry E. Davis, U. of N. Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. Carolina 

Theodore Hatlen, U. of Calif., Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

Burnet M. Hobgood, Catawba Col., Salisbury, 
N. Carolina (Administrative Vice-Pres- 
ident) 

Paul Kozelka, Columbia U. Teachers Col., 
New York, N. Y. 

Francis W. Sidlauskas, Boston U., Boston, 
Mass. 

Delmar E. Solem, U. of Miami Theatres, 
Coral Gables, Florida (Past Administrative 
Vice-President) 

John Wray Young, Shreveport Little Theatre, 

Shreveport, Louisiana (Past President) 
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SUMMER THEATRE and SUMMER SESSION DIRECTORY 


SOUTHERN PLAYERS 


1960 Summer Stock Courses in Drama 
at 
* TEN LITTLE INDIANS 
® THE COCKTAIL PARTY Sixty Years of American Theatre 


plays, players, production methods 
® DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS and artistic theories of the Ameri- 


®SOUTH PACIFIC can Theatre from 1899 to 1959. 
Cinema Appreciation 
the motion picture is considered as 
EIGHTH FALL TOUR an independent art form. 
Directing the Play 

EIGHT for those who are called on to 
MAJOR PRODUCTIONS direct and mount plays for public 


performance. 


Technical Practices in the Theatre 
B.S., M.S. and M.A. will deal with the elements of 
stagecraft, scene design and stage 
Theatre Department lighting. 


Southern Illinois University | Write Sawyer Falk 
Cc es Box 401, Drama Department 
arbondale, Illinois Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, New York 


Since 1946 


BLACK HILLS 
PLAYHOUSE 


June-July-August, 1960 


All new theatre plant 
Company of 30 Actors-Technicians 


10 sem. hrs. University credits 
Undergraduate-Graduate 


Apply: WARREN M. LEE, Dean 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
VERMILLION, SOUTH DAKOTA 
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SENIOR 


DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 
Dr. Saul Colin, Director 
Next Term January, 1960 


Former Students and Graduates in- 

clude: Harry Belafonte, Chandler 
Cowles, Ben Gazzara, Elaine Stritch, 
Marlon Brando, Anthony Franciosa, 
Rod Steiger, Tennessee Williams, 
Tony Curtis, Jack Garfein, Shelley 
Winters, Michael V. Gazzo. 
DAY and NIGHT courses for Begin- 
ners, Advanced Professional Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, 
Mime. 


TERMS: Jan., Apr., July., Oct. 


June & July: Special summer term 
for teachers and students of col- 
leges and universities, with partici- 
pation in Broadway, off Broadway 
and summer theatre productions. 


Capitol Theatre Bldg. 
1639 Broadway, New York 19 
Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 


SUMMER STOCK 


at 


THEATRE ST. PAUL 


Second Season of Stock by Saint 
Paul’s Unique Flexible Theatre... 


27 June to 14 August 1960 


Each Season 
THEATRE ST. PAUL 
Produces 


6 Main Season Plays 
3 Children’s Plays 

2 Studio Productions 
6 Summer Stock Plays 


L Staging—U Staging—Arena— 
and Proscenium 


Apprentices Needed—For Information 
Write: Theatre Saint Paul, 675 Holly, 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
Rex Henriot, Managing Director 


ADELPHI 
SUMMER THEATRE 


ON THE CAMPUS OF ADELPHI COLLEGE 
Garden City, Long Island, New York 


junction with theatre. 


Schedule of plays as yet undetermined. 


RESIDENT COMPANY (non-equity) 


TEN ACTORS AND ACTRESSES—PAID 


(six men, four women) 
Limited number of scholarships available for college credit courses in con- 
Apprentices pay no fee, but must provide own room and board. 


Eight week season opening July 5 and closing August 27. 
Company reports June 20 for two-week rehearsal period. 


CONTACT: Adelphi Summer Theatre 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 
PlIoneer 7-2200 or Fleldstone 7-2355 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


28th Summer Session 
June 20 to September 10 


AN OUTSTANDING 
THEATRE ARTS PROGRAM 


Courses in Acting, Directing, Speech 
Arts, Shakespearian Acting and Pro- 
duction, Playwriting. 


The finest instructors including: B. 
Iden Payne (University of Texas, 
former Director of Stratford, Eng- 
land); Joseph F. Smith (Head of 
Speech Department, University of 
Hawaii); Dr. E. P. Conkle (Professor 
of Playwriting, University of Texas); 
Gordon Peacock (Head of Drama De- 
partment, University of Alberta); and 
others. 
other courses 

Short Story Writing, Music, Ballet, 
Painting, Handicrafts, Photography, 
Modern Languages, Geology. 


for further information write 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 
Banff, Alberta, Canada 


DRAMA 
WORKSHOP 


“Where spring spends 
the summer’ 
Montana State University 
Missoula 


* Six Weeks of Summer Stock 


* Fully Accredited Courses 
leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 


Write: 
FIRMAN H. BROWN, Jr. 


Chairman 
The Department of Drama 


Enjoy 
SUMMER STOCK 


in the beautiful 
Missouri Ozarks 


© Academic Credit 


Earn up to nine hours, gradu- 
ate and undergraduate. 


Professional Atmosphere 
Five performances weekly for 
nine weeks for thousands of 
residents and vacationers. 


© Comprehensive Training 
Work in all phases of acting, 
design, construction, mount- 
ing, promotion. 


Recreational Opportunities 
Swimming, boating, fishing, 
tours of the many scenic spots 
in the historic Shepherd of the 
Hills and Lake Taneycomo 
region. 


For Information and 
Application Write: 


Dr. Michael F. Kelly 
Central Mo. State College 
Warrensburg, Missouri 


SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS 
SUMMER THEATRE 


Branson, Missouri 
(On Lake Taneycomo) 
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ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
12 WEEK SEASON 
June 20 thru September 3 
Limited Number of 


APPRENTICES 
AUDITION REQUIRED 
® EQUITY COMPANY 


® ACTING WITH 
PROFESSIONAL COMPANY 


*NO FEE CHARGED 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


L. Newell Tarrant, Managing-Director 
128 West 7th St., Erie, Pa. 


LITTLE THEATRE of the ROCKIES 


Colorado State College 
Greeley, Colorado 


Applications accepted for 


24th Summer Theatre 
Season 


June 13-August 8, 1960 


Address: Dr. Helen Langworthy 
Director 


(No applications accepted after 
May 1, 1960) 


WISCONSIN PLAYERS 
SUMMER SEASON 


The Waltz of the Toreadors 
Jean Anouilh June 30-July 2 


The House of Bernarda Alba 
Federico Garcia Lorca July 14-16 


Picnic 
William Inge July 21-23 
The Time of Your Life 


William Saroyan August 4-6 


THE UNIVERS 
ITY OF WISCO 


NSIN summer 


sessions 


SUMMER 
THEATRE STAFF 


Ronald E. Mitchell, 
Director of Theatre 


Jonathan W. Curvin 
Robert H. Hethmon 


Kenneth C. Lyman 
(Guest Director) 


Jerry C. McNeely 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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THE UNIVERS 
ITY OF WISCO 


NSIN summer 
sessions 


The Department of Speech offers unlimited opportunities for 
summer study in an inspirational setting on the shores of Lake 


Mendota. 


EIGHT-WEEK SESSION FOUR-WEEK SESSION 


JUNE 20-AUGUST 12 JUNE 20-JULY 15 


Courses leading to B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., M.F.A., Ph.D. degrees in Drama and 
Interpretation or Radio and Television sequences. 


SPECIAL SUMMER FEATURES 


June 30—Institute in Drama 


June 20-July 15—Course in directing extracurricular high school 
speech activities 


Course in Community Theatre in connection with 
National Community Theatre Center and 
co-sponsored by Wisconsin Idea Theatre 


EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES 


World-famous Wisconsin Union and Play Circle Theatres 
Professionally equipped, air-conditioned radio and television studios, 


complete with videotape recorder 


Write now for your personal copy of the Summer Sessions bulletin 
and special booklet. Address: Prof. F. W. Haberman, Chairman, De- 
partment of Speech, Dept. ET, The University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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SCHOOL OF THEATRE TRAINING 


AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


MUSICAL COMEDY 


DRAMA 


Helen Menken 

Mrs. Martin Beck 
John Shubert 

Rita Allen 

Adele Astaire 
Kermit Bloomgarden 
Harry N. Brandt 
John Chapman 
Russel Crouse 


Beginners—Advanced Students 


DAY & EVENING 
ADULT CLASSES 


YOUTH THEATRE—Ages 8 to 16 


Board of Directors 
Alfred de Lingre, Jr. Oscar 


Angus Duncan Hammerstein II 
Edward L. Mary Howes 
Fitzgerald Jane Pickens 


Vinton Freedley Langley 


Lillian Gish Gertrude Macy 
Cornelia Otis Alfred Manuti 
Skinner Armina Marshall 


Helen Hayes 
Non-Profit 


Robert Whitehead 
Guthrie McClintic 
Gilbert Miller 
Donald Oenslager 
Elaine Perry 
Richard Rodgers 
Ann Seymour 
Dore Schary 


Continuous Registration 


Approved N. Y. State University 


Write for Free Brochure 


161 West 93rd St. 


UN 5-0800 N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BUFFALO AND 
NIAGARA 
MELODY FAIR 


AN EQUITY A COMPANY 


ee offer the 
MUSIC 


AL THEATER 
 IN-THE-ROUND 


PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre 
and Dance 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
June 30-August 21 


Charlotte Perry, director 
Acting techniques 


FULL TUITION 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


AVAILABLE 


Includes production experience 
6 semester hours credit 


FOR 
INFORMATION 
WRITE 


Director of Summer Session 
The University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo 14, New York 


Harriette Ann Gray, 
dramatic dance, jazz 


Mary Clare Sale, ballet 


THEATRE FESTIVAL 


August 5-20 
DANCE SEMINAR 
August 22-26 


Address Portia E. Mansfield 
Nov.-May—Box 4026, Carmel, Calif. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE JOHN AND MABLE RINGLING MUSEUM OF ART 


ASOLO THEATER FESTIVAL 


FIVE 17th AND 18th CENTURY PLAYS IN REPERTORY 
in the 


ORIGINAL 18th CENTURY THEATER from ASOLO, ITALY 


SUMMER, 1960 


JOHN AND MABLE RINGLING MUSEUM OF ART 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


MEMBERS OF THE ACTING COMPANY MAY EARN 
g HOURS UNDERGRADUATE OR GRADUATE CREDIT 
LIMITED ENROLLMENT 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


PROFESSOR ARTHUR H. DORLAG 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
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FOURTH 


Florida SEASON 
Summer Theatre 


STETSON: UNIVERSITY 


DeLand, Florida 


Three Major Productions 
Courses In 
® Acting e@ Design 
@ Children’s Theatre 
® Stagecraft 


Apprenticeships and 
Assistantships Available 
SUMMER SESSION 1960 
June 20-August 12 
Many Courses Offered 


For Information, Write 


B. Bruce Griffiths, Managing Director 
Florida Summer Theatre 
Stetson University, DeLand, Florida 


TUFTS ARENA THEATER 


16th Summer Season— 
June 27-Aug. 6, 1960 


Directors: Marston Balch 
and Lowell Swortzell 


5 Plays Performed by Student 
Company 


8 Graduate Credits in Acting 


Children’s Theater: “The Magic 
Circle” presenting 3 plays in- 
the-round, same dates 


Write: Lowell Swortzell 


Tufts Arena Theater 
Tufts University 
Medford 55, Mass. 


WHAT’S NEW AT INDIANA? 


“The Majestic,” one of the last American showboats, has 
been purchased by Indiana University. Starting in June, 1960, 
it will be operated by the Department of Speech and Theatre 
for an annual twelve-week season on the Ohio River. Summer 
productions will continue, of course, in the Brown County 
Playhouse and in the University Theatre on the campus. 


The 1960 Summer Session will also reflect an expanded se- 
quence of graduate courses in dramatic literature and crit- 
icism, production and direction, playwriting, theatre history, 
radio-television theatre, and scene, lighting, and costume de- 


sign. 


For information about graduate work ieading to the M.A., 


M.A.T., and Ph.D. degrees, technical theatre and acting as- 


sistantships and scholarships, write to: 


J. JEFFERY AUER, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Theatre 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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SHAKESPEARE 


‘THEATRE & ACADEMY 


Stratford, Conn. 


SECOND ANNUAL 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 


A Service to the Educational Community. 
An Opportunity to Bring Living Meaning 
to the Study of English Literature. 


A Special Engagement Prior 
To Our Regular Season 


Designed for attendance by student and 


other educational groups. 
(no limit as to numbers) 


APRIL 25-MAY 28 


Revival of 1958’s successful 
hit production of 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S 


THE 
TALE 


All seats $2.00 for students and educational 

groups only. Reserved seats assigned in the order 
in which FULL payment is received. 

MATS: MON.-FRI. at 1:30 p.m. SAT. at 
2:20 p.m. Evgs: FRI. & SAT. at 8:30 p.m. 


For reservations write: 
Treasurer, ASFTA, Stratford, Conn. 
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TWELFTH NIGHT 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


in repertory 


I HENRY IV 


With Guest Directors and National Acting Company 


AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKIES 
IN THE OUTDOOR MARY RIPPON THEATRE 


Colorado Shakespeare 
SF estival 


July 30-August 13, 1960 
For information and mail order forms, write: 


Colorado Shakespeare Festival 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
J. H. Crouch, Executive Director 
R. David Cox, Publicity Director 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Department of Teaching 
of Speech 


(Speech, Dramatics, and Speech 
Rehabilitation) 


IN NEW YORK - - - THE 
CULTURAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER OF THE WORLD 


Offerings leading to the M.A., Ph.D. and 
Ed.D. degrees in all areas of speech and 
to professional diplomas in speech, the- 
atre, and speech rehabilitation. 


1960 SUMMER SESSION 
June 30-August 12 


1960-61 ACADEMIC YEAR 
Sept. 24-June 2 


For further information write to: 


PROFESSOR MAGDALENE KRAMER 
Chairman, Department of Teaching 

of Speech 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 


SPEND THIS SUMMER 
at the 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


ATTEND THESE MEETINGS 
Children’s Theatre Conference 
August 24-27 


American Educational 
Theatre Association 
August 27-29 


For information regarding 
courses, workshops, seminars 


Write to: 


Campton Bell, Director 

School of Communication Arts 
University of Denver 

Denver 10, Colorado 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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OHIO 


AREAS OF THEATRE STUDY 


@ TECHNICAL PRODUCTION @ GENERAL PRODUCTION 
@ THEATRE HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


SUMMER COURSE OFFERINGS 


* FULL QUARTER * FIRST TERM * SECOND TERM 


Introduction to Theatre Acting I Acting II 
Advanced Stagecraft Play Production Advanced Acting 
and Design 
_ History of the Theatre 
Theatre Organization 
and Management 
Children’s Theatre 


@ OTHER COURSES OF INTEREST 


First Term: Theatre Seminar in the Integration of Technical Elements 
Second Term: The Administration of a Speech Department 

Full Quarter: Areas-and Techniques of Research in Speech 

Full Quarter: Minor Research Problems 


8 WEEK SUMMER THEATRE SEASON 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS AVAILABLE 


For Information Write to: W. Hayes Yeager, Chairman, Department of 
Speech, 154 North Oval Drive, The Ohio State University, Columbus 


10, Ohio. 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
? 1960 SUMMER SESSION 


_ FIRST TERM: June SECOND TERM: Joly 26 
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BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts, Master of Science in Educa- 
tion, and Master of Education 


Areas of study: public address, radio 
and television, theatre, speech and 
hearing therapy 


—SUMMER SESSION— 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


For information, write: 
Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 
Department of Speech 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Twelfth Season 


THE HURON PLAYHOUSE 


of Bowling Green State 
University 


“In the Heart of 


Lake Erie Vacationland” 


Huron, Ohio 


June-August, 1960 


® Seven Productions 


* Graduate-undergraduate college 
credit 


* Company of 35, experienced 
staff 


Write: Dr. F. Lee Miesle 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


SAN JOSE 
STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 


Speech and Drama 


THEATRE 
RADIO and TELEVISION 
SPEECH 


A.B. Degree 
M.A. Degree 
Teaching Credentials 
For information write: Harold C. Crain, 
Head, Department of Speech and 


Drama, San Jose State College, San 
Jose 14, California. 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of 21,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

% Children’s Theatre Productions and 
Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Agnes Haaga, Geraldine 
Siks, Warren Lounsbury, Vanick 
Galstaun, Aurora Valentinetti, 
James R. Crider, Gerald R. Sando. 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
STUDY IN THEATRE AND DRAMA 


1960 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Eight-week Session: June 21-August 12 
Six-week Session: June 21-July 29 


% Programs in Theatre leading to B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. 


*% The Northwestern Drama Festival. A unique summer theatre featuring a 
repertory company composed entirely of students presenting four plays 
over a five week period. Three of the plays are classics offered in nightly 
rotation, a different play each night. The fourth is a children’s play 
offered in a series of matinees. Two theatres are used, one out-of-doors 
and another, with identical setting, indoors in case of bad weather. 
Tryouts for parts are held in Evanston on March 27 and 28 and again 
on June 1g and go. 


*% Summer Faculty: Jack Clay (Acting and Directing), Rita Criste (Chil- 
dren’s Theatre), Herman Zimmerman (Scene Design), James Gousseft 
(Acting and Directing), Lee Mitchell (Pre-Modern Drama), Robert I. 
Schneideman (Acting and Directing), John Van Meter (Dramatic Litera- 
ture). 


% Curriculum covers stagecraft, acting, directing, lighting, make-up, cos- 
tume design, scene design, theatre history, dramatic literature, children’s 
theatre, and creative dramatics. 


% On the wooded shore of Lake Michigan within easy reach of Chicago 
theatre district and of all theatres, opera, ballet, symphony, concerts 
and various art exhibits. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


OREGON 
DEPARTMENT 
OF SPEECH 


JUNE 20- AUGUST 12 


Eight weeks of summer study in a cool, 
pleasant, scenic area. Work offered in 
four areas leading to BA, BS, MA, MS, 
PhD degrees. Rhetoric and Public Ad- 
dress, Speech and Hearing Therapy, 
Theatre, and Television and Radio. 

Modern equipment in theaters, clinic, 
radio-television studios; all in one 
building. 


SUMMER OFFERINGS 


Drama: Production workshop, play di- 
rection, stage lighting, history of the 
theater, theory of dramatic production, 
technical problems of the theater, oral 
interpretation. 


Public Speaking: Fundamentals, classical 
oratory, speech for the classroom teach- 
er, argumentation and discussion, liter- 
ature of the rhetorical tradition. 


Radio-TV: Radio-television production, 
problems of education by TV, theory 
and criticism of broadcasting, radio- 
television program evaluation. 


Speech and Hearing Therapy: Speech 
pathology, speech science, audiology, 
clinical practice in the summer chil- 
dren’s clinic. 

Seminars, reading and conference, re- 
search, and thesis in all four areas. 


SUMMER STAFF 
W. A. Dahlberg 
E. A. Kretsinger 
W. R. McGrow 
Clemen Peck 


Horace W. Robinson 
Glenn Starlin 
K. S. Wood 


for catalogue and detailed information write to: 
P. B. Jacobson, Director Summer Session - 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Department H, Eugene, Oregon 
Authorized by the State Board of Higher Education 


Vpriversity 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


announces 


SUMMER THEATRE ‘60 


Write for information concerning grad- 
uate assistantships and community the- 
atre internships. 


June 9-August 5 


COMPLETELY 
AIR CONDITIONED 


PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


NOW IN THE NEWEST AND 
FINEST UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
FACILITIES 


The Loeb. Playhouse 


completely Air-Conditioned 
FIVE MAJOR PRODUCTIONS 
Experimental Theatre 


Ten Full-length Classics 
and Original Scripts 


Acting, Criticism, Design, 
Directing, History, Playwriting 


Graduate Appointments 
$1700-$2500 


Write to: Ross D. Smith, 
Director of Theatre, Speech Dept., 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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The Pennsylvania State University 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 


STAFF 


Walter H. Walters 
head of department 


Cameron D. Iseman Frank Neusbaum 
Robert D. Reifsneider Warren S. Smith 
Russell G. Whaley Kelly Yeaton 


Courses leading to the Bachelor of Arts in The Arts and Master of 
Arts in Theatre Arts 


SUMMER THEATRE 
Mateer Playhouse at Standing Stone 


Classes in Acting and Theatre Production 


Actors-in-Residence 1959 Season 


Esther Benson, Ronald Bishop, Charlotte Jones, 
Peggy Lang, Lydia Bruce, Leon B. Stevens 


Max Fischer, American Theatre Wing, Visiting Professor and Director 


Richard Mason, Visiting Instructor and Designer 


For further information concerning the Fall, Spring and Summer 


Semesters and graduate assistantships write to: 


The Department of Theatre Arts 


The Pennsylvania State University 


University Park, Pennsylvania 
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T.C.U. UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


Drama Department 


th 
«sonined | Coral Gables, Florida 


DEPARTMENT OF 
THEATRE ARTS 
3 Theatres— 


has three divisions 
The Ring 


BALLET 
OPERA The Box 


THEATRE | The Parkway 


Acting * Directing 
Design * Playwriting 
Dramatic Literature 


BA, BFA, MA, MFA 


| B.A. and M.A. Degrees 


for information write to 


Walther R. Volbach, Chairman Write: Dr. Delmar E. Solem 
Department of Theatre Arts The University of Miami Theatres 
Texas Christian University Coral Gables, Florida 

Fort Worth 29, Texas 


OFFERING THE NATION’S 
OUTSTANDING JOB TRAINING 
PROGRAM FOR THE RAPIDLY 
EXPANDING MUSICAL 
THEATRE FIELD 


M T § I ( A R N I VA L Announces For Summer 1960 


TEN GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


@ Including tuition for six credit hours, graduate or undergraduate, in School of Drama, Western 
Reserve University, and $25 a week. @ Regular seminar in all phases of musical tent operation with 
outstanding guest lecturers.* @ Practical experience, rotating through all departments, with oppor- 
tunity to specialize. @.Open to graduate students, seniors, and exceptionally qualified juniors. 
@ Applicants must meet entrance requirements of Western Reserve University. 


TWELVE TUITION-FREE APPRENTICESHIPS 


@ Practical experience in all technical departments. @ Advanced apprentices may audit the Fel- 
lowship seminar. @ Open to qualified undergraduate and high school seniors at least 18 years 


of age. 
DEADLINE FOR SUMMER APPLICATIONS: APRIL 15, 1960 


Every fellowship student and apprentice appeared in one to four of our 1959 productions: 
“The King and I,” “The Boy Friend.” “Great Waltz,” “Wish You Were Here,” “Kismet,” “Li'l 
Abner,” “The Student Prince,” and “Bells Are Ringing.” 


*Our seminar lecturers have included: Martyn Green, Gilbert and Sullivan star of the 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company; Mary Ellen Moylan, prima ballerina, Metropolitan Opera; Beverly 
Sills, prima donna, New York City Opera; Irra Petina, star of Metropolitan Opera and Broadway ; 
Michael Pollock, artistic administrator, New York City Opera; Nat Debin, N. Y. theatrical agent; 
Robert H. Bishop, III, president, Musicarnival, and vice-president, Musical Arena Theatre Associ- 
ation; Mary Morris, distinguished actress and director in drama department, Carnegie Tech.; John 
L. Price, Jr., Musicarnival producer; and all Musicarnival department heads. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: LAWRENCE VINCENT, DIRECTOR 


MUSICARNIVAL SCHOOL °* CLEVELAND 22, OHIO 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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PIONEE PLAYHOUSE 


OF KENTUCKY 


SUMMER ARTS COLONY 


Individual Workshops For All Ages in 
Dramatics Dance Creative Writing 
Painting Music Public Speaking 
Crafts Dramatics for Teachers Creative Thinking 


“outdoor camping with the arts’ 
SUMMER PLAYS NIGHTLY 


WORK AND PLAY ALONGSIDE PROFESSIONAL ACTORS 
DOING “SUMMER STOCK” 
Dramatic Workshops for High School Students and Graduates 
entering College 
Advanced course for College Students — — Teachers 


Daily classes in: 
ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS State, 
SWIMMING POOL 


COL. EBEN C. HENSON, Producer Danville, Kentucky 


If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five 
actors “On Broadway” in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s 
filming of “Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor; and 20th Century Fox 
filming of “April Love” starring Pat Boone; that has a producer on three 
national drama boards—then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


A FOREMOST EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


% Unique University Theatre Center under construction (Air-conditioned 
classrooms, offices, shop. Three theatres) 


*% The most extensive theatre history collections in existence (Kendall, 
Davis, Parsons, Hanley, Norman Bel Geddes, etc.) 


% Full-time faculty of fourteen 


* BS, BFA, MFA degrees in theatre. Majors in Drama Education (theatre 
teacher training), History & Criticism, Play-writing, Production (acting, 
costume, dance, directing, technical production) 


% Nine-twelve major productions annually (338 since 1938) 
% Annual Summer Season June 16-Aug. 15 


* Thirty-five student assistantships 


Write Loren Winship, Chairman, Department of Drama, The University 
of Texas, Austin 12, Texas, for further information 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Florida 
B. A. Major in Theatre Arts 


ANNIE RUSSELL THEATRE 
ACTING Season 1959-1960 
DIRECTING @ Guys and Dolls 


SCENE AND 
COSTUME DESIGN @ Romanoff and Juliet 
PRODUCTION 


PLAYWRITING FRED STONE 


LABORATORY THEATRE 
BFA and MFA degrees 


ma department 


Full Scholarships Available 


catalog 25 Camegie Institute of Technology For information write: 

Arthur Wagner, Head 

Annie Russell Theatre 
Rollins College Winter Park, Florida 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


College of Communication Arts 


Department of Speech 


Undergraduate and Graduate programs in 
* Speech Pathology and Audiology 

® Rhetoric and Public Address 

® Theatre and Interpretation 

Radio-Television-Film 


® Speech Education 


leading to B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 


Graduate Assistantships available. 


For complete information, write: 


John E. Dietrich, Head 
Department of Speech 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


Robert A. Choate, Dean 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 
THEATRE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION DRAMA 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 

*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 

*JACK LANDAU 

*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
*ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O’SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been in residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
ESTHER BROOKS, Dance 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
HAROLD EHRENSPERGER, 
Religious Drama 
SAMUEL HIRSCH, Acting and Directing 
THEODORE KAZANOFYF, Acting and 
Directing 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speech 
ROBERT MESROBIAN, Music Theatre 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mer. 
ELIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 


EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 


JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
264B. Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


IN BOSTON 


ctors Workshop 


Alan J. Levitt, Director 


Jull Time 
Theatre Training Program 


TWO YEAR & FOUR YEAR COURSES 


A complete daytime curriculum for the 
student with professional intentions: 
ACTING + DIRECTING + VOCAL 
TECHNIQUE + DICTION*DANCE 
* PANTOMIME + FENCING 
HISTORY OF THEATRE + DR4- 
MATIC LITERATURE + MAKE- 
UP STAGECRAFT*PRODUCTION 


Evening & Summer Classes 


Write: Actors Workshop 1068 Boylston St., 
Boston 15, Mass. CO 6-6840 


Goodman Memorial Theatre 
and School of Drama of the 
Art Institute of Chicago 


JOHN REICH—CHARLES McGAW 


A SPECIALIZED 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
for actors, directors, designers offer- 
ing B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees 
AN EXTENDED RUN 
of 20 performances for EACH of six 
adult and four children’s plays all 
directed by men of the professional 
theatre. 
TWO THEATRES 
one seating 742, the other 153. 
GUEST LECTURERS 


of renown complement the perma- 
nent staff. 


DISTINGUISHED GRADUATES 
large in number include Geraldine 
Page, Karl Malden, Jose Quintero, 
Shelley Berman. 

For information write: 
Registrar, Dept. E., Chicago 3, IIl. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Memorial Theatre 


1959-60 Season 


THE 


STANFORD 
PLAYERS 


THE MOON BESIEGED—Ford Foundation Prize Play 


UNDER MILKWOOD 


I KNOCK AT THE DOOR 


STAFF 


Norman Philbrick 
Wendell Cole 
Robert Loper 
A. D. 
James Kerans 
Stanley Donner, George Willey 
John Witherspoon, Henry oie 
Paul Landry 


Richard Hay 
Irene Griffin 
Marianne Crowder 
Helene Blattner 


Hall Martin 
Helen Schrader 

Jen Ellis 

Chester W. Barker 

Mary Celia Benepe 


Leland Chapin 
Jon Ericson 
Raeburne Heimbeck 


Dept. of Speech & Drama, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 


RICHARD II 


THE DYBBUK 


Executive Head 
Theatre History 


Acting & Directing 
Dramatic Literature 


& Television 


Radio 


Technical Director 
Scene Design 
Costume Design 
Dance 
Oral Inte 


etation 


p 


Public Speaking 


Publicity Director 
Executive Secretary 
Stanford Players’ Secretary 
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South Eastern 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF iin 

SPEECH AND March 17, 18, 19 
DRAMATIC 

' For further information contact: 


Ted Kehoe 
Chattanooga Little Theatre 


FORTY RSES 


Acting 

Directing 
Technical Theatre 
Design 

Theatre History amount Theatrical Supplies, 32 W. 20 

Oral Interpretation St. N. Y. 11, N. Y. as a friend and 
Voice warm supporter of the South Eastern 
Diction 
Radio Theatre Conference in place of its reg- 
Television 

Costuming and Make-up 
Stage Lighting 

Creative Dramatics 


(Above ad is being placed by Par- 


ular ad.) 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE THEATRICAL GELATINES 


Four major productions each season : R Superlative Gel ti es 


VEST POCKET THEATRE ” also 


Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP ee DURABLE COLORED 
PLASTIC SHEETS 


Weekly dramatic television series 
broadcast over WHYY 


SPECIFY ROSCO 
The Best Color Media 
-B., B.S., M.A., M.Ed. for Stage Lighting 


Address: The Chairman 


ROSCO LABORATORIES 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. S Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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TULANE UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCES 


A PROGRAM LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


IN THEATRE 


Publishers of Producing in 


The TULANE TWO AIR-CONDITIONED 
DRAMA REVIEW THEATRES 


For information write: 


Monroe Lippman, Head 
Department of Theatre and Speech 
Tulane University 

New Orleans 18, La. 


OTHER GRADUATE DEGREES IN THEATRE: MASTER 
OF ARTS; MASTER OF FINE ARTS WITH CONCEN- 
TRATION IN DIRECTING AND PRODUCTION, DESIGN 
AND TECHNICAL PRODUCTION, OR PLAYWRITING. 
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UNIVERSITY MINNESOTA 


Department of Speech and Theater Arts 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


B.A., M.Ed., M.A., Ph.D. degrees in Theater 

Courses in all phases of theater 

Major season of five plays 

Arena and Studio season of three plays 

Children’s season of two plays 

Summer season of four plays 

Foreign Language season of three plays 

Student series of about 15 full-length plays 
and 60 one-acts 

Touring productions: International Company, 

North Central States Company, High School 

Assembly Company and Showboat Company 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 


Twenty-ninth Season 1959-60 


Lee Adey Kenneth L. Graham Robert Moulton 
Arthur H. Ballet Wendell Josal (on Leave) Frank M Whiting 
Merle W. Loppnow 


LAMPS 

RIGGING 

TRACKS 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 

SPECIAL EFFECTS 

DIMMERS 

SWITCHBOARDS 

DRAPERIES 

CYCLORAMAS 

KNOCKDOWN SCENERY 

HARDWARE 

PAINTS 

MAKE-UP 

COSTUME ACCESSORIES 

SOUND EFFECTS 


WORKING MODELS CONSULTATION 
SPECIFICATIONS 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


52 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK 36,N.Y. - CIRCLE 5-5870 


UIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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DRAMATIC ARTS 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


@ DIRECTING 
ACTING 
@ STAGE DESIGN 


@ TELEVISION 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


UGO BETTI SUMMERTIME 

SHAW @ THE MILLIONAIRESS 

DAVIS BETHAN FROME 

SHAKESPEARE A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM 
GARCIA LORCA DONA ROSITA 

SYNGE @ THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
CASONA @& THE JACARANDA TREE 

ROSTAND @ THE LAST NIGHT OF DON JUAN 
GOGOL ® THE MARRIAGE 


CREDIT COURSES IN COOPERATION WITH 
THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 
AND WITH MUSICARNIVAL 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND OHiO 
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MARIONETTES 


Favorite classics—“Pinocchio,” “Alad- 
din and His Lamp,” “The Wizard of 
Oz,”—for benefits and Children’s The- 
atre. 


. artistic ... exceptional... 
most elaborate marionette shows 
in the country.”—Chicago Tri- 
bune 


the audience was capti- 
vated by the life-like puppets 
. . a performance that was 

a joy behold.”—Mil- 

waukee Journal 
“Fantastic and highly amusing .. . 
entertaining for adults as well as 
children.”—Beloit News. 


Write to: 


REED MARIONETTES 


Route 3, Box 734 
Delavan, Wisconsin 


for brochures and information 


THEATRE 
FOR CHILDREN 


PLAYS DANCE 
Booking ‘60-61 TOURS Now 


CONTACT 


BRIGGS 
MANAGEMENT 


1475 Broadway 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Bryant 9-6780 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS 
LEADERS, WORKERS 


Subscribe now to the newest publica- 
tion devoted exclusively to the academ- 
ic research study of children’s theatre 
in America and abroad, Children’s 
Theatre Research. This 10-month pub- 
lication (Sept.-June) covers in detail 
the historical backgrounds of children’s 
theatre, past and current practices and 
philosophies of children’s theatre, and 
an up-to-date study of children’s thea- 
tres around the world, which will keep 
children’s theatre workers over the 
globe better united and fully abreast 
of this developing field. Subscription 
rates are $3.00 per year in USA and 
Canada; $4.00 per year (overseas mail- 
ing). 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
RESEARCH 


c/o Oriel J. Willert, Director 


Dept. of Speech and Theatre 
University of Utah 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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YALE UNIVERSITY © SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


J.B. by Archibald MacLeish World Premiere April 1958 


F. Curtis Canfield, Dean and Director of the University Theatre 


FACULTY 


Ralph Allen, Playwriting Stanley McCandless, Lighting 

Frank Bevan, Design Frank McMullan, Directing 

Catherine Blankenship, TV Writing Alois Nagler, History 

Edward C. Cole, Management Donald M. Oenslager, Design 

William H. Francisco, Jr., Speech W. Oren Parker, Technical Production 
John W. Gassner, Playwriting Nikos Psacharopoulos, Directing 
George C. Izenour, Research Harvey K. Smith, Lighting 

Pearl Lang, Dance Constance Welch, Acting and Speech 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


for especially talented entering students and 
young professionals. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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“I come before you an actor 
without scenery, without costumes, 
without fellow players .. . and 
without a play.” 


Vox Poetica presents 


PHILIP HANSON 


—PuxHoTOo sy CLAssic STUDIO 


scenes and characters from plays by 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


fa solo performance in modern dress) 


“The change from character to 
character is fluidly expert.” 
—Spokesman Review, 

Spokane, Wash. 


“|. . the air rang with satire 
and humor; with tragedy and 
stark drama...” 


—Idaho State Journal, 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Available in one or 2 hour versions 
Write: 

William Dawkins & Associates 
208 W. Main St. Medford, Ore. 


* 


Some of the Thousand 
BPWAY & TV SHOWS 
Costumed hy BROOKS 


GYPSY, FLOWER DRUM SONG, BELLS 


ARE RINGING, ED SULLIVAN SHOW, 
THE MUSIC MAN, ARTHUR MURRAY 
PARTY, DUPONT SHOW OF THE 


MONTH, REDHEAD, U.S. STEEL-THE- 
ATRE GUILD, WEST SIDE STORY, 


CAROUSEL, THE KING & I, OKLA- 
HOMA, SHOW BOAT, J.B., SOUTH 
PACIFIC, TAKE ME ALONG, SARA- 


TOGA, THE SOUND OF MUSIC, GARRY 
MOORE SHOW, BELL TELEPHONE 
HOUR. 

Most likely we made the costumes 
originally for the plays you will pro- 
duce. 

You may use the same quality cos- 
tumes at moderate rental charges. 
Write us today for Costume Plots of 
your plays, and our estimate! Bob 
Cahlman, director of our Regional 
Theatre Dept.,is anxious to serve you. 


Brooks Costume Co. 
3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


* 


* 


Need a Children’s 
Theatre Director? 


Think first of the 


AETA Contact 
Placement Service 


to help fill your 
staff vacancies 


For information, write: 


JED H. DAVIS, Director 


AETA Contact 
Placement Service 


Department of Speech 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


FAIRY TALE PLAYS 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp The Plain Princess 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves Prince Fairyfoot 
Alice in Wonderland The Princess and the Swineherd 
Cinderella The Puppet Prince 
The Elves and the Shoemaker Puss in Boots 
Flibbertygibbet Rapunzel and the Witch 
The Good Witch of Boston Rumpelstiltskin 
Jack and the Beanstalk Simple Simon 
King Midas and the Golden Touch The Sleeping Beauty 
The Land of the Dragon Snow White and Rose Red 
Little Red Riding Hood The Three Bears 
Peter Peter Pumpkin Eater The Wizard of Oz 
Pinocchio The Wonderful Tang 

The Farmer and the Fox 


PLAYS OF POPULAR STORIES MODERN PLAYS 


Crazy Cricket Farm 
Five Little Peppers The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates Junket 
Hansel and Gretel Little Lee Bobo 
Heidi Mr. Popper’s Penguins 
Hiawatha Mystery at the Old Fort 
Huckleberry Finn The Panda and the Sky 
Little Women Seven Little Rebels 
The Nuremberg Stove 
Oliver Twist HISTORICAL PLAYS 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin Arthur and the Magic Sword 
Rip Van Winkle Buffalo Bill 
Robin Hood Daniel Boone 
Robinson Crusoe The Indian Captive 
The Sandalwood Box Marco Polo 
Tom Sawyer The Prince and the Pauper 
Treasure Island Young Hickory 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 


Anchorage, Kentucky 
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With 20 years in technical theatre and 
5 years in the actual designing of con- 
temporary space stages, James Hull Mil- 
ler brings unusual experience to your 
theatre planning or remodelling project. 
In his Arts Laboratory at Shreveport, 
Louisiana, new stagecraft is continually 
under development. 


Consultations to both architects and the- 
atre groups. Field lectures and work- 
shops in design concepts and technical 
application, including iridescent imagery 
and background projection. Inquiries in- 
vited. 


STAGECRAFT JAMES HULL MILLER 


3415 Reily Lane Shreveport, La. 
MAGIC UNiversity 5-4671 
Quick as a Bunny — new Stage Screw 
sinks into stage floors — Can't 
damage or splinter floors — Can be 
used repeatedly in the same spot — 


Holds 5 times better than older pie 
a sophisticated spoof for adults 


No. 2250 Stage Screw 
Quick and easy — 
Fits snugly into 

No. 2255 plug. 


Joods payearstydos e 


No. 2255 Threaded 
Vise-type Stage Plug 
Fits 9/16” hole — holds solidly! 
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Hardware 


GEORGE LATSHAW PUPPETS 


New York p.o. box 3512. cleveland 18, ohio 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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Designers and 
Manufacturers of: 
Spotlights 
Floodlights 
Footlights 
Borderlights 
Striplights 

Scene Projectors 
Lighting Towers 
Floor Stands 
Winch Rigging 
Floor Pockets 
Wall Pockets 
Gridiron Pockets 
Junction Boxes 
Borderlight Cable 
Stage Switchboards 
Dimmer Controls 


Cross-Connection 
Equipment 


Engineered Lighting and Control 
Equipment . . . finest quality for 
over 45 years. 


Professional type equipment 


FOR SCHOOL STAGES 


Hub is a major producer of stage lighting and control equipment 
for schools, colleges, and the professional theatre. Detailed in- 
formation, layouts and engineering recommendations for the 
best in stage lighting is yours for the asking. Write for HUB 
Bulletin ES-54 (Elementary School Stages) or HUB Bulletin 
SL-56 (Medium and Large High School and College Stages). 


HUB ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


2255 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


Resident engineers in principal cities 
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Van Horn costumes are the ultimate in style, 
freshness, fit and correctness for the part. 
Send for free ILLUSTRATED PLOT of your 
production NOW! 


On the American Stage 
Over a Century 


COSTUMES 


232 N. 11TH ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 


BROADWAY: 16 W. 61 St., New York, N. Y. 
at Lincoln Center 


BA 


, 


FIRST OF THE BOOKS OF THE THEATRE SERIES 
AETA AND THE UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI PRESS 


THE RENAISSANCE STAGE 


Documents of Serlio, Sabbattini and Furttenbach 
Edited by BARNARD HEWITT 


Translations by Allardyce Nicoll, John H. McDowell, George R. Kernodle 


Comment. ... 
LEE SIMONSON: “. . . a volume of great and lasting interest to all students of the 
theatre.” HUBERT C. HEFFNER, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Indiana University: 
“. . . admirably rendered in English.” WILLIAM W. MELNITZ, Professor of Theatre 
Arts, U.C.L.A.: “. . . the most important volume conceivable for the teacher of theatrical 
history in America.” 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI PRESS 


CORAL GABLES 46, FLORIDA 


$5.50 Postage free when check accompanies order. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


2 < for the service of experts 
by 


1545 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


THEATRE ARTS MEMO 


the magazine of the theatre 


TO: ANYONE WHO LIKES TO READ PLAYS 


RE: COMPLETE TEXTS OF 76 PLAYS AVAIL- 
ABLE IN BACK ISSUES OF THEATRE ARTS 
AT $1.00 PER COPY 


| To order, simply indicate the number of copies of each play you desire in the space 
| next to the listing, tear out this coupon, enclose your check ($1.00 per copy), and 
| mail to: Theatre Arts Magazine, 1545 Broadway, New York 36, New York. Your 
| copies will be forwarded promptly. 
| 
| No. of copies No. of copies 
| Desired Title of Play Desired Title of Play 
| Anastasia .... Sunrise at Campobello 
| An Inspector Calls Tea and Sympathy 
a Bad Seed bo Ate Teahouse of the August Moon | 
| Barefoot in Athens ..... That Lady | 
| Bell, Book and Candle ...... The Autumn Garden, Act I | 
| Bernardine ....... The Autumn Garden, Act II | 
The Autumn Garden, Act III | 
eo The Cave Dwellers 
q Camino Real .... The Chairs and the Lesson I 
_.... The Children’s Hour 
3 erembar The Crucible 
! ..... Command Decision ...... The Dark at the Top of the 1 
. Damn Yankees Stairs | 
| Darkness at Noon ...... The Deep Blue Sea | 
| Death of a Salesman . The Fifth Season | 
| ....... Dial “M” for Murder . The Gioconda Smile | 
| My Son The Great Sebastians | 
anus The Happy Time 
J. B. The Innocents 
| Kiss Me, Kate The Little Hut | 
| ..... Light Up the Sky _ The Perfect Gentleman | 
jo . Lost in the Stars The Play’s the Thing | 
ake a Million cee e Potting 
| Most Happy Fella ..... The Reclining Figure I 
| My Darlin’ Aida . The Reluctant Debutante I 
| My 3 Angels The Rose Tattoo 
| Descending The Silver Whistle 
ndine ...... The Sleeping Prince 
| Pienie The Solid Gold Cadillac 
“The Tender Trap | 
| Puree Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker ie Eg of the Cuckoo | 
Season in the Sun Time Out for Ginger 
Slaughter of the Innocents ------- Visit to a Small Planet 
Small War on Murray Hill __........ Waiting for Godot 
Summer of the 17th Doll West Side Story 
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A New Tape Recording... 


STYLES IN SHAKESPEAREAN ACTING, 
1890-1950 


—one hour audio-tape, 1200 feet dual track, 7.5 i.p.s. 

—produced and narrated by Frederick C. Packard, Jr., 
Harvard University 

—sponsored by the Audio-Visual Aids Project of AETA 

—illustrated by excerpts from the Harvard Vocarium Collection of 
Shakespearean recordings including performances of twenty stars of 
yesterday and today 


$5.95 plus 25c handling and postage charge 


Send payment with order to: 
AETA Executive Office 
Department of Speech 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Announcing... 


A NEW AND VALUABLE AETA PUBLICATION 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 
A TEN-YEAR INDEX: 1949-1958 


AETA Member Price $2.00 Non-Members $3.00 


* 84 pages including “Suggestions for Using Index” 
* Page size same as ETJ for convenience in binding and shelving 


* A MUST item for every theatre teacher, student, and library 


Order from: AETA Executive Office 
Department of Speech 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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THE LING SPECTATOR 


INTERCOM-TELEVISION SYSTEM 


®@ WORKSHOP AREA RELATE INSTRUCTION IN TELEVISION 
ACTING, DIRECTING, AND DESIGN TO 
@ STAGE THE END RESULT: THE TELEVISION 


B CLASSROOM 


LABORATORY SCREEN. 


GYM 


IT IS PORTABLE. 


BECOMES A 


TELEVISION STUDIO IT PLUGS INTO ANY AC OUTLET. 
IT NEEDS NO SPECIAL LIGHTING. 


IT CAN OPERATE by REMOTE CONTROL. 


* IT COSTS $974.00 comprere 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO—EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


SPACE COMMUNICATIONS CORPORATION 


1841 BROADWAY NEW YORK 23,N. Y. JUDSON 2-6530 
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Theatre Arts Books 
Coming in April: By MICHEL SAINT-DENIS 


THEATRE: 
THE REDISCOVERY OF STYLE 


Introduction by Sir Laurence Olivier 


Michel Saint-Denis is today one of the world’s outstanding men of the theatre, 
playing a major role in the theatres of America, England and France. As a director 
he is best known here for the Old Vic Oedipus Rex in which Laurence Olivier 
electrified New York audiences just after the war, and his work at the Vieux 
Colombier under Copeau and his own Compagnie des Quinze are an important part 
of French theatre experience. In England he formed, with Tyrone Guthrie and John 
Gielgud, the London Theatre School, and later the Old Vic Centre, with its famous 
training school and the Young Vic. With the architect Pierre Sonrel he planned the 
present Old Vic Theatre. Returning to France he organized the Centre National de 
’Est at Strasbourg. He is now Special Consultant to the Juilliard School and is 
advising on the school of dramatic art to be a part of New York’s Lincoln Center. 
Concurrently he was named by the French government to help guide the artistic 
reform of the Comedie Frangaise. This January he directed the Sadler Well’s Opera 
Company in a highly successful production of Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex. Theatre: 
The Rediscovery of Style, Saint-Denis’ first book, is adapted from lectures he gave 
at Harvard and in New York. In it he explores the classical tradition in the the- 
atre, relates it to modern realism and considers the need for style, traditional and 
of a new sort, in acting, overall direction and stage design. In a very practical man- 
ner he shows the training by which this cah be achieved. Probable price: $3.00 


MARCHING SONG 


A play by John Whiting 

“Startling, tantalizing, illuminating in its irony. . . . It bristles with a strange 
strength An Evening of considerable intellectual activity . . . I found myself 
hanging on every word. A fascinating new playwright.” This was New York Herald 
Tribune drama critic Walter Kerr’s response to the opening of Marching Song at 
off-Broadway’s Gate Theatre. Others described it as “Crammed with provocative 
ideas .. . It stabs our brains . . . The kind of play you must discover for yourself 
(N. Y. Post),” “A thinking man’s play (Cwe).” “The writing is stimulating (Jour- 
nal American)” and “The ideas are challenging (World Telegram).” 

“The play is set in the spectacular home of a wealthy woman near a capital city 

in Europe . . . After being imprisoned for seven years, an illustrious general has 
been brought home to be tried for treason for losing the war. The Prime Minister 
prefers that the general kill himself. He believes that a trial will rouse the rabble 
and destroy the nation. . .. Mr. Whiting is concerned with the nature of guilt and 
its consequences, and the ruthlessness with which man and women fulfill their destiny 
at the expense of other people.”"-—The New York Times. 
Theatre Arts Books publishes Marching Song with two of Mr. Whiting’s other 
plays—A Penny for a Song, a comedy with philosophical undertones, and Saint’s 
Day, which was given England’s Arts Theatre Award—as THE PLAYS OF 
JOHN WHITING at $4.50. 


Theatre Arts Books 


333 Sixth Avenue New York 14 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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provides precise beam control 


From Main Street to Broadway, 
Century’s Lekolite is standard 

“Front of House” equipment. 

In addition to providing a sharply defined 


even field of light of high intensity, 


the larger Lekos are often used as follow spots in place of ares. 


Century’s standard 6” Lekolite spot No. 1591, 500/750 watt, 


, 


now converts in seconds to a 4' 


spot. 
A 40° max. beam spread becomes a 50° max. spread 
by inserting the 412" adapter with lenses shown above 


(additional charge for adapter and lenses.) 


Write for detailed information 
in Century Lighting’s new Lekolite brochure. 


CENTURY LIGHTING, INC. 521 West 43rd St., New York 36 
1820-40 Berkeley St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
1477 N. E. 129th St., N. Miami, Florida 
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Just Published 


The Third Edition 


of 


STAGE MAKEUP 


By Richard Corson 


Invaluable as a text or reference book, for professional and non- 
professional alike, this completely revised edition now begins with 
an exploration of character as the real basis for any makeup. The 
principles of corrective makeup are fully exposed; they lead directly 
to the study of light and shade and to the principles of character 
makeup. 


All available makeup colors have been re-analyzed and a com- 
pletely new and enlarged color chart, consisting of 196 colors, has 
been included. Improvements in the system for organizing colors 
thus results in a much clearer and more accurate treatment of color 
in theory and application. 


The section on prosthesis now contains much new material on 
latex, plastics, and special texture effects, as well as a new chapter 
on physiognomy. Both technical and historical material on hair has 
also been elaborated greatly. More than 275 entirely new drawings 
on hair styles from many eras provide a convenient reference for all 
period productions. More than fifty new halftones, many portraying 
makeups done by students, illustrate the text. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 


35 W. 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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ORAL INTERPRETATION, 2nd Edition 


Second edition of a highly successful first | 
| 
by Charlotte I. Lee, Northwestern University | 


Analysis and understanding of content e@ Effective use of voice 
and body in presentation @ Selection and evaluation of material | 
e Anthology of practice selections @ “We have been using Lee’s | 
text Oral Interpretation since its publication. I have read the revised 
edition with interest and find it profitably changed. The addition of | 
fresh, new materials adds to the interest. The addition of the chapter 

on “Techniques’ covers a need and, in my opinion, helps the teacher 
graphically present an important aspect of oral reading.” Moiree S. | 
Compree, Michigan State University 


564 pages, clothbound @ 1959 @ $4.75 


Good news for the beginning actor 


WORKING UP A PART, 2nd Edition 
by H. D. Albright, Cornell University 


New practice selections @ New exercises @ New _ illustrations 
e@ New paper covers @ Useful as a basic class text or as a hand- 
book for the beginning actor @ A dependable, practical guide at 
an economical price @ “This is one of the best books on acting. 
I like the new scenes from plays.” Bedford Thurman, Kent State 
University. 

256 pages, paperbound @ 1959 @ $2.75 


Complete and balanced treatment 


| PRINCIPLES OF THEATRE ART 
| by H. D. Albright, W. P. Halstead, and Lee Mitchell 


Thorough coverage of Drama e@ Acting @ ‘Theatre and Stage @ 
Design e@ Direction @ “This is an outstanding book and, as 
far as I know, it has no competitor... . I plan to require that all 
advanced students own a copy as a resource tool in the Senior-Grad- 
uate seminar.” John T. Douty, George Peabody College 


547 pages, clothbound e@ 1955 e@ $7.25 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY e Boston 
New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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KLIEGL SCR’ DIMMERS 


Whitman College — Walla Walla, Wash. 


Univ. of Idaho — Moscow, Idaho 


KLIEGL Antioch High School — Antioch, Calif. 


SCR South Brunswick High School — South Brunswick, N. J. 
INSTALLATIONS 
IN EDUCATIONAL 


INSTITUTIONS 
WITHIN Kent State Univ. — Kent State, Ohio 


Sunset High School — Beaverton, Oregon 


Columbia High School — Maplewood, N. J. 


THE YEAR ... | Stamford High School — Stamford, Conn. 
Greenwich High School — Greenwich, Conn. 


Univ. of Mass. — Amherst, Mass. 


*PAT. PEND. TM. REG. APPL. FOR 


Klieg! SCR Dimmers offer an entirely new and revolu- 
tionary concept in dimming control. 


Kliegi’ SCR Dimmers are also being used in archi- 
tectural, television and armed services installations. 


For full details on Kliegl] SCR Dimming Systems write: 


Ciighting EDUCATIONAL THEATRE DIVISION 


LIEGL BROS. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING Co., INC. 
321 W. 50th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 
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Invite a friend to join... 


The American Educational Theatre Association 


Membership will bring you... . 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 

AETA Directory of Members 

Annual Meetings, Children’s, Secondary School, Community Theatre 

Annual AETA Convention. (1960, Aug. 27-29, Denver, Colo.) 
Divisions 

AETA Projects Newsletter (2 issues). 

Divisional Newsletters 

Listing in the AETA Directory 

Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


ORDER FORM 


Note: —Calendar year (January 1 through December 31) 
—Special term (new only, for 16 months, September 1 through December 31) 
Individual, calendar year $ 550° 
special term 6.50* 
Sustaining, calendar year 12.50**F 
special term 
Organizational, calendar year 15.00 
special term Ze 18.00 
Life 150.00 
Sustaining Life és 250.00 
Contributing Life 


*(For $2.00 extra two members of one family may obtain family membership.) 
**(For $5.00 extra two members of one family may obtain family membership.) 


Please check: New membership [J Renewal JJ 
Name (Individual or Organization) 
Mailing Address .. 
Ste 
Institutional affiliation (school, college, university, theatre, or other) of individual 
or name of organizational representative . 


Position Department 


[1] I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference. 
| 


[1 I would like to be a member of the Community Theatre Division. 
(1 I would like to be a member of Secondary School Theatre Conference. 


Please check the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which you are 
affiliated. 


Send to: AETA Executive Office 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FROM AETA 


Order from Executive Office 


AETA DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS: 1959-1960 
Alphabetical and Geographical lists of 4,200 members 
Directory of American Community Theatre 
Directors of College and University Theatres 
132 Pages of Information Not Elsewhere Compiled 
AETA Member Price $2.00 Non-Member Price $5.00 


DRAMATICS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


A special issue of The Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary Sc hool Principals prepared by AETA (1949). Contains chap- 
ters on “The Place of Dramatic Arts in the Secondary School,” “The 
Status of Dramatic Arts in Secondary Education,” “The Teacher of 
Dramatic Arts,” and “Materials, Methods, and Projects for a Course 
of Study,” and other information. 182 pages. 

AETA Member Price $1.20 Non-Member Price $1.50 


THE EDUCATIONAL THEATRE IN ADULT EDUCATION 


A series of essays on Community Theatre as an adult education form 
prepared by AETA for the Division of Adult Education of the 


National Education Association. (1951). 44 pages. 
AETA Member Price $1.00 . Non-Member Price $1.50 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THEATRE AND DRAMA IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 1937-1947 


A special issue of Speech Monographs prepared by AETA under the 
editorship of John McDowell. (1949). 124 pages. 
AETA Member Price $1.00 Non-Member Price $1.50 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE ART, THEORY, AND 
TECHNIQUE OF ACTING. (1948) 


AETA Member Price $1.00 Non-Member Price $1.50 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. Give date of issue when ordering. 
Non- 


Members Members 

Vol. II (1950), Vol. III (1951), Vol. IV (1952) mere set of 4 .... 2.00 3.00 
Vol. V (1953), Vol. VII (1955), Vol. VIII (1956), Vol. IX 

(1957), Vol. X (1958), Vol. XI (1959) each set of 4 5 6.00 
Vol. V-XI (1953-1959) single issues ............ a 2.00 
Vol. VI (1954) only October and December available, single 

issues 2.00 
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WHAT THEY ARE SAYING ABOUT... 


THEATRE ARTS PUBLICATIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
1947-1952 


A FIVE YEAR BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Compiled and Edited by William W. Melnitz 


Theatre Arts Publications in the United States is unquestionably the 
most valuable bibliography available to American readers. It is indeed 
altogether indispensable. Professor Melnitz deserves high commendation for 
preparing this monumental work. 

—John Gassner 


This ts an extraordinarily fine successor to John McDowell's “Theatre 
and Drama in American Colleges and Universities, 1937-1947.” It is a 
valuable bibliography divided into four parts, “Drama As Art,” “Drama in 


Production,’ “Drama in its Social Function,” and “Drama in the Modern 
Media” (including radio, cinema and television). Highly recommended for 
the ready reference shelf of moderate to large reference, drama, cinema, 
radio, television and theater collections. 

—George Freedley in THE LisrARy JOURNAL 


American Educational Theatre Association Monograph No. 1, 
pp. xiii-91, in Hard Cover (1959). 


$2.00 to Members $3.00 to Non-Members 


ORDER FORM 
To: AETA Executive Office 
Dept. of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


copy (copies) of THEATRE ARTS PUBLICATIONS IN THE 


UNITED STATES at $ 


[] Payment enclosed 


Bill me 


Prepaid orders shipped postage free. On others add 25c postage and handling. 
Make checks or money orders payable to American Educational Theatre Associaton 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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EUGENE 
‘NEILL’ 


The last completed play by America’s foremost playwright 
is now widely released for nonprofessional production. 


Write for Information as to Availability 


“Given Eugene O’Neill and a cast of superb actors, the effect on the 
stage is electric. The play is A TOUCH OF THE POET.”—Atkinson, 
N. Y. Times. 

“In our opinion A TOUCH OF THE POET spells magnificent the- 
atre. It held our attention with the grip of a vise.”—Coleman, N. Y. 
Mirror. 


“With A TOUCH OF THE POET, the new theatre season takes on 
dignity and importance.”—Watts, N. Y. Post. 


7 MEN, 3 WOMEN; 1 INTERIOR 


Books, 95c 


Send for Free Catalog 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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The University of Michigan 
ANN ARBOR 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees 


* Speech Correction and Audiology 


* Oral Interpretation 


* Speech Science 
* Public Address 


Television 


Pedagogy 


Theater 
* Radio 


Speech Clinic-Speech Research Laboratory 
| Radio and Television Studios—Speech Library 

| Trueblood Auditorium-Theater—Frieze Arena Theater 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theater 


1960 1960-61 | 
SUMMER SESSION FIRST SEMESTER 
June 20-August 13 September 19-February 4 


Qualified graduate students should for graduate aids by 
writing to Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies 
for applications which must be filed between December 1, 
1960 and February 15, 1961 for the 1961-1962 academic year. 
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